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* The Lone Star State played host to 8.4 million tourists in 1956. 
This golden horde spent $7.71 per person a day and stayed an 
average of 5.9 days. One of the top ten Texas industries, tourism 
was a $379-million business in 1956, according to the Texas High- 
way Department. See page 6. 














The Business Situation in Texas 
By JOHN R. STOCKTON 


Texas business during January registered a strong in- 
crease over December in spite of the definite levelling off 
that became apparent during the last three quarters of 
1956. The index of business activity compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research rose 5% between December and 
January after allowing for the normal seasonal pattern in 
each of the component series. The rise was well distributed 
through the individual series, with only industrial electric 
power consumption showing a decline. The variations in 
the component series that make up the composite index of 
business in Texas are given in the table on this page. 

The behavior of various segments of Texas business dur- 
ing January tends to confirm the opinion that enough sup- 
porting forces are present in the Texas business situation 
to offset the weak spots that have developed in the national 
economy. This means that there is still no reason to expect 
more than levelling off of the major indexes of Texas busi- 
ness during 1957. 

The economy of the United States is currently operating 
at close to full capacity for certain strategic portions, and 
inflationary pressures continue to threaten. Slowing down 
of business may be expected in some industries; geograph- 
ical areas where these industries are concentrated will 
probably show an increase in unemployment. 

In Texas, however, it seems likely that the wave of in- 
dustrial expansion is strong enough to offset any weakness 
that may develop in isolated industries. This should result 
in 1957 levels at least holding to the levels of 1956. 

Industrial activity in Texas during January, as measured 
by the consumption of electric power, declined 1% from 
December after adjustment for seasonal variation. The 
Texas Employment Commission and the U. S. Bureau of 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 











Jan Dec Percent 
Index Weight 1957 1956 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) 100.0 178* 170° + 5 
Retail sales, deflated? 46.8 143* 143r 0 
Industrial electric power consumption 14.6 326* 328* — 1 
Miscellaneous freizht carloadings 10.0 93 86 + 8 
Building authorized, deflated? 9.4 157* 101* + 55 
Crude petroleum production 8.1 137* 134° + 2 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated* 4.2 314 286 + 10 
Crude oil runs to stills 3.9 154 142 + 8 
Total electric power consumption 3.0 300* 296* + ff 





*Preliminary. 
rRevised. 
+Adjusted for price change and expressed in 1947-49 constant dollars. 


Labor Statistics reported that employment in manufactur- 
ing rose from 479,300 in December to 480,100 in January. 
Employment in durable goods rose from 235,800 to 236,- 
900; employment in nondurable goods dropped from 
243,500 to 243,200. Both present a rather typical seasonal 
pattern. 

Average weekly hours worked in all manufacturing in- 
dustries during January were 41.6 compared to 42.0 in 
December. Both durable goods and nondurable goods 
showed a decline. Since the data for employment and hours 
worked are not adjusted for seasonal variation, there is no 
way of determining how much of the decline was due to 
regular seasonal forces. 

No direct measure of manufacturing activity in Texas 
is available; therefore, the consumption of electricity and 
the employment of labor serve as indirect measures. They 


Texas Business Activity 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation . 1947-1949-100 
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seem to indicate no significant change in the level of in- 
dustrial activity in the state. The production and refining 
of petroleum will probably continue to increase in view 
of the continued crisis in the Middle East. 

The index of industrial production for the United States, 
compiled by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, dropped from 147 in December to 146 in January 
after adjustment for seasonal variation. Steel production 
and electric power consumption increased slightly during 
January, while certain other industries, notably auto- 
mobile assemblies and coal production, were somewhat 
lower than in December. In general, industrial activity in 
Texas and in the remainder of the country behaved very 
similarly and registered little net change. 

The expansion of industrial plants in Texas has been an 
even more dynamic factor in the business situation than 
the current level of operations; there seems to be no reason 
for predicting any slowing down in the rate at which in- 
dustrial expansion is taking place. The latest survey of 
anticipated expenditures of business concerns for new plant 
and equipment indicated that expenditures for the first 
quarter of 1957 would set another record, although the in- 
crease from the last quarter of 1956 was small. Over a 
period of two years, the rate of investment in new plant 
and equipment has increased almost 50%; it seems in- 
evitable that these expenditures cannot continue increas- 
ing much longer. There is already some evidence of cur- 
tailment in capital expansion. 

Statistical data on capital expenditures of Texas busi- 
ness concerns are not available, but the compilation of an- 
nounced industrial expansion made by the Bureau of 
Business Research indicates that the state is continuing to 
secure its proportionate share of funds for expansion. 
There is still no evidence that there is any decrease in this 
type of investment, and, as long as it continues, there is no 
serious danger of a decline in business activity. 

Closely related to business investment is the spending for 
construction. The data on building authorized published 
by the Bureau of Business Research are compiled separately 
for residential and nonresidential buildings. Construction 
in the latter category consists chiefly of business and public 
buildings, while the bulk of residential building will be 
paid for by individuals. The downward trend in residential 
building at the end of 1956 was not entirely offset by the 
rather substantial increases in nonresidential building, but 
residential building in January made a sharp increase to 
bring the seasonally adjusted index 18% above the aver- 
age for 1956. Building permit data regularly show wide 
fluctuations from month to month, so it is not certain that 
these gains will be maintained during coming months. 

For the United States, privately financed new housing 
starts declined after adjustment for seasonal variation to 
the lowest level since September 1956. Builders are still 
expecting housing starts in 1957 to fall below 1 million. 
for the poorest record in the last seven years. In the light 
of this pessimistic view of the national building situation. 
there is reason to believe that the large increase in resi- 
dential building authorized in Texas during January was 
in the nature of an erratic variation and does not neces- 
sarily indicate that a major upturn in residential construc- 
tion has started. 

The immediate outlook for nonresidential building in 
Texas is better than the outlook for residential building. 
The continued rapid pace of industrial expansion offers 
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strong support to nonresidential construction; also, the 
fact that the population of Texas is growing faster than the 
national average stimulates demand for many types of 
public construction. A realistic appraisal of the residential 
building market indicates that the next few years will 
probably be below the record levels of the past few years. 
However, the rapid growth in population seems to insure 
a substantial volume of residential building even if it does 
not set a record. 

Consumer spending in January after adjustment for 
seasonal variation registered no change from December. 
Preliminary estimates for the United States indicate the 
same pattern of no change after allowing for seasonal 
factors. Sales of nondurable-goods stores have shown a 
high degree of stability, and as long as consumer incomes 
remain at the present high levels there is no reason to 
think that any substantial change in the spending habits of 
Texas consumers will occur. The volume of sales of dur- 
able-goods stores has been less stable; prospects for auto- 
mobile sales, as the big buying season approaches. still 
appear to be somewhat uncertain. 

Steadily rising prices continue to worry business ana- 
lysts as both the Wholesale Price Index and the Consumer 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics set new rec- 
otds in January. The probable increase in the federal 
budget will create an additional demand for credit and. 
combined with the need for business investment and con- 
sumer credit, will add more pressure to the already tight 
credit situation. 

The Bureau’s index of bank debits confirms the rise in 
the index of business activity with a gain of 12% over 
December after adjustment for seasonal variation. The 
January 1957 level of the bank debits index was 12% 
above a year ago—partly the result of rising prices and 
partly an increase in business volume. 


Texas Bank Debits 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Consumers’ Prices in the U.S. 
Index « Unadjusted for seasonal variation . 1947-1949-100 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION: 


TEXAS’ MAGNESIUM VITAL 
By STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 


About 75% of the free world’s magnesium and almost 
100% of that sold in the United States is made in Texas. 
Perhaps more astonishing is the fact that one plant, the 
Texas Division of the Dow Chemical Company at Freeport- 
Velasco in Brazoria County, accounts for such a substan- 
tial amount of this versatile metal. 

Dow’s sales of magnesium have increased about 10% 
each year during the last decade, and it is considered 
likely that they will continue to increase at a similar rate 
during the foreseeable future. Sales have been bolstered 
considerably by the company’s success in keeping produc- 
tion costs down and by a policy of spending large sums 
on research. New applications have been actively sought, 
and the research program has paid off because the com- 
pany has been able to compete with other metals for new 
markets. 

Magnesium demands for the national defense effort were 
particularly high during World War II. In 1956, however, 
civilian use slightly exceeded that for military purposes. 
Consumption this year is expected to equal production. In 
the past, the national stockpiling program has absorbed 
much of the surplus. 

The lightness of magnesium as a major factor in de- 
veloping demand is, of course, well understood. Not so 
well known by the general public are certain other attrac- 
tive factors. Of these, resistance to fatigue is probably the 
most important. Parts made from magnesium withstand 
vibration better and require less care than those made 
from other nonferrous metals. For example, magnesium 
composes about one-fourth of the shell of Chance Vought’s 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index» Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949=10 
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Texas-made Crusader missile, and it is also used in the 
manufacture of approximately 300 of the castings which 
the missile contains. 

Another asset is the ease with which magnesium is ma- 
chined. Machine tools used in the manufacture of magne- 
sium parts boast a long life, and the ease of machining 
results in the saving of time and money. 

Magnesium can be rolled thinner than most other metals 
without appreciably decreasing its strength. Finally, it al- 
loys well with certain other metals—particularly with 
thorium and aluminum. Alloys which contain both mag- 
nesium and thorium are in considerable demand for use 
in the manufacture of missiles and supersonic aircraft and 
for other applications requiring resistance to high tem- 
peratures. 

Use of magnesium for commercial purposes is much 
greater than many persons realize. Because it is light- 
weight, it is adaptable for the fabrication of luggage, sew- 
ing machines, furniture, truckbodies, ladders, military 
vehicles, automatic transmissions, and materials-handling 
equipment. It is also used in the refining of nickel, lead, 
uranium, and zirconium, in the manufacture of titanium, 
and for cathodic protection. 

Use for cathodic protection is of particular interest to 
Texans. If a magnesium anode is attached with insulated 
copper wire to a pipeline, the magnesium—not the pipe— 
will absorb the current and the resulting corrosion. An 
estimated 15 million pounds a year are used for this 
purpose. 

Still another significant use of magnesium is for etch- 
ings needed in large quantity by the graphic arts industry. 
New applications, which are expected to increase demand. 
are uses in dry cell batteries and in magnesium sheet and 
plate (used to fabricate wall forms utilized by cement con- 
tractors). 

The history of Dow’s magnesium operations in Bra- 
zoria County dates back to January 1941 when the first 
commercial ingot made from seawater was poured. The 
first plant was designed to produce 12 million pounds a 
year; facilities have been vastly expanded since that time. 
During the war, Dow turned out as much as 108 million 
pounds a year from its own plants and from an adjacent 
plant built by the government. Last year, national produc- 
tion was estimated at 70,000 tons. 

One of the chief reasons for Dow’s choice of Brazoria 
County as a plant site was accessibility to the Gulf. The 
Gulf is not only the source of a major raw material, sea- 
water, but it is also an important factor in maintaining 
low assembly costs for the heavy, bulky commodities 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 
Thousands of kilowatt hours ————$— 
—- Jan 1957 Jan 1957 








Jan Dec Jan from from 

Use 1957* 1956° 19567 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
TOTAL 2,962,362 2,968,676 2,855,875 oe + 4 
Commercial 314,450 210,323 319,302 3 — 2 
Industrial 2,025,183 2,085,882 1,979,471 — 3 + 2 
Residential 545,825 495,079 454,747 + 10 + 20 
Other 76,904 77,392 102,535 — 1 — 25 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission preliminary data. 

+Revised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 

Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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which must be shipped in and out of the plant. One cubic 
mile of seawater contains about 12 billion pounds of mag- 
nesium. The total amount present in the ocean is un- 
believably large. 

Although Dow is now the world’s largest producer of 
magnesium and is expected to remain so, the company will 
soon have a U. S. rival. Plans are underway for another 
firm to build a plant in Alabama. The new plant, if built, 
will not use seawater but dolomite (a limestone rich in 
magnesium carbonate) as a raw material. 

The outlook for expanded magnesium production in 
Texas is considered to be very promising. Civilian use is 
virtually certain to expand tremendously during the coming 
decade. Output for 1957 is expected to be slightly more 
than 78,000 tons—less than twenty years ago only 3,000 
tons were produced. 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation . 1947-1949:100 
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Crude Petroleum Production in Texas 


Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949:100 
150 
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REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 
Thousands of barrels 














— Jan 1957 Jan 1957 
Jan Dec Jan from rom 
Product 1957 1956 1956 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 196,351 185,796 182,656 + 6 ae 
Distillate 100,369 134,809 84,230 — 26 + 19 
Residual 38,212 42,649 38,570 — 10 — 1 
Kerosene 24,622 31,789 20,357 — 223 + 2 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 35,912 23,578 34,886 + 7 3 
Distillate 10,660 12,632 10,451 — 22 + 3 
Residual 7,911 7,847 7,824 + 1 + 1 
Kerosene 3,260 3,432 2,420 — 5 + 35 





*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
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Big Business Going Places: 


TOURISM 


IN TEXAS 


By JAMES H. KEAHEY 


Tourism* is big business all over the nation and a major 
factor in the economies of many states, including Texas. 
Florida, New Mexico, and Nevada report tourism as their 
leading industry. Most states have not yet released their 
figures for last year, but in 1955, vacationers spent more 
than a billion dollars in New York ($2.2 billion), New 
Jersey ($1.7 billion), and Florida ($1 billion). Next in 
dollar volume in 1955 were Pennsylvania ($975 million). 
California ($735 million) , Michigan ($600 million), and 
Kentucky ($525 million). 

Estimates of the total dollar volume of the nation’s 
tourist industry for 1956 range from $15 billion to $20 
billion. Experts predict that business will be even better in 
1957. Five main reasons are given for this tremendous 
boom in tourism: 


* First and most basic is the inherent wanderlust of the 
American people—the pioneers’ urge to see new 
country. 


* Second is the widespread prosperity of the economy, 
which is pushing the national standard of living to 
record heights. 


Third is the advancements in transportation. Better 
highways and automobiles have particularly in- 
creased the ease and enjoyment of vacationing. Air 
travel has come within the financial reach of most 
persons, trains and buses offer special inducements 
to tourists, and all three have greatly improved their 
equipment. 


* Fourth is the growing proportion of older people in 
the population. With their incomes better established 
and business demands less pressing, these people can 
afford to travel oftener, stay longer, and spend more. 


* Fifth is the changing attitude of industry and busi- 
ness toward vacations—their realization. sometimes 
forcibly brought about by strikes, that the losses in 
time are more than offset by the increases in person- 
nel efficiency. A spectacular example is the spread 
of paid vacations in the past decade from a rarity to 
a standard practice. 


* Tourism hax become the common name for the tourist business in the 
last decade. The industry ix made up of all the enterprises which supply 
goods or services to vacationers (out-of-staters traveling for pleasure who 
stay more than one day). It is of particular economic significance be- 
cause it ix a “basic” industry; i.e., it involves wealth being brought into 
the state rather than merely being redistributed within the «tate. 
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Texas Tourists’ Dollar 
1956 





*Figures courtesy Texas Highway Department. 


This year, more than 85 million Americans will take 
vacation trips. Texas bids fair to attract a sizeable number 
of these tourists. 

A big factor in the drawing power of any area is pub- 
licity, and here Texas has the jump on other states—what 
they spend hundreds of thousands of dollars on, the Lone 
Star State gets for free. 

In the nation’s communication media, Texas probably 
ranks second only to Elvis Presley as a topic of discussion. 
In motion pictures, whenever a badman bites the dust or 
an oil tycoon builds a hotel, ten to one it is Texas dust or 
Texas oil. Magazine editors, eyeing sagging circulation, 
strive to think of new ways to lambast the state. Radios 
blare “I’m from BIG D,” and radio and television comed- 
ians mug up the latest tale about “the Cadillac-strewn 
prairies.” In addition, wherever Texans go, they are cer- 
tain to spread a few words of good cheer concerning their 
native state. 

This natural phenomenon is a fortunate circumstance. 
because the Texas Constitution (Article XVI § 56) pro- 
hibits “the expenditure of public funds for the purpose of 
bringing immigrants into Texas.” (One explanation for 
this unique provision is that in 1876, when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, Texans were concerned over keeping out 
northern “carpetbaggers.”’ ) 
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The rest of the world may find it hard to believe, but 
Texas, as a state, does not brag. Of the other 47 states, 45 
have advertising programs to attract tourists and/or in- 
dustries. Most of these programs are financed by state ap- 
propriations, but some very successful ones are privately 
backed. When it comes to budgets, the publicists are un- 
naturally reticent. Estimates of what the individual states 
spend, however, range from less than $100,000 to more 
than $1 million a year. 

Legislative efforts to remove the bar to state advertising 
in Texas have been made intermittently throughout the 
past quarter-century, but all have failed to gain the needed 
momentum. Another attempt to change the constitutional 
prohibition is now being considered by the Legislature. A 
proposed joint resolution would submit to the electorate 
an amendment to the Constitution enabling the Legislature 
“to appropriate money and establish the procedure neces- 
sary (to inform) the people of Texas and other states 
through advertising, public relations, or other promotional 
work of the facts about and advantages offered by the 
State of Texas.” 

Even if the Legislature approves the joint resolution, 
the amendment will not be voted upon by the public until 
the November 1958 general election. If passed then, it 
would be 1959 (the next session of the Legislature) before 
the Legislature could set up the machinery* and appro- 
priate the needed funds. Thus at the earliest, Texas will 
not have a state-supported organization to promote its 
tourist industry before 1960. In the meantime, chambers 
of commerce throughout the state are expected to continue 
performing this function as they have in the past. 

One of the most active regional promoters is the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce, which con- 
ducts an international advertising campaign through radio 
and newspaper advertising and by distributing thousands 
of folders, maps, and letters in the United States and Mex- 
ico. Major cities maintain large organizations at the local 
level. 

On a state-wide level, the Texas Highway Department 
acts as the center of tourist information. Last year, the 
department provided material for almost 400 articles 
about the state to newspapers and magazines over the 
country. The department operates seven travel information 
bureaus located at strategic entrances into Texas to provide 
information and descriptive literature on travel routes and 
points of interest. In addition, it answers over a half-mil- 
lion letters a year from prospective visitors. However, these 
efforts have been considered inadequate. 

An article on “The Future of Tourism in Texas” in the 
April 1952 Texas Business Review called attention to the 
situation at that time: 

“A serious handicap is the lack of a well-organized 
publicity program. The Texas State Highway Department 
does some advertising at the state level, but its efforts are 
necessarily limited. Several groups have advocated the 
creation of a Tourist and Industrial Agency. Others main- 
tain the job is one for private enterprise. There are good 
arguments on both sides, but whether governmental or 
private, a state promotional campaign is essential to the 
full development of tourism in Texas.” 

In February 1956, the nonprofit, privately sponsored 
Texas Tourist Foundation was chartered to fill this need. 
Originally the project of the Petroleum Marketers’ Associa- 


* Probably a state agency; one suggested name: State Development Agency. 
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tion of Texas, the foundation has been backed also by the 
transportation, banking, hotel, motel, and restaurant in- 
dustries, as well as by local chambers of commerce. With 
plans for a $50,000 starting budget, the foundation lists as 
its number one project the passage of the constitutional 
amendment now before the Legislature and establishment 
of a state tourist agency. Other points in its immediate pro- 
gram include the compilation of an inventory of the tourist 
services and facilities in the state, a study of the effective- 
ness of these establishments in reaching out-of-state cus- 
tomers, and a survey of existing promotional efforts being 
made by independent groups over the state. 

The foundation plans to act as a focal point for these 
independent efforts and as a clearing house for tourist in- 
formation—at least until a state organization is set up. 
Then it will continue in an advisory capacity. Sample proj- 
ect: “Visitors’ stickers: overlay Texas-New Jersey; Texas- 
Minnesota, et cetera; reverse side of sticker: ‘Texas Means 
Friends.’ In cooperation with Highway Department and 
Department of Public Safety; distribute via Highway 
Patrol at points of entry.” 

Promotional organizations have a lot of material to 
work with in Texas, because the state offers a wide variety 
of attractions to vacationers. Chief among the areas of 
tourist interest are: the several “Gateways” into Mexico, 
the resorts along the Gulf Coast, the 707,000-acre Big Bend 
National Park, and the lake-covered Central Texas Hill 
Country. The state’s historic shrines also draw many tour- 
ists; last year, over a half-million persons remembered the 
Alamo, making it Texas’ greatest single tourist attraction. 
The San Jacinto battleground is visited annually by 450,- 
000 persons. 

Texas has state parks where visitors can see myriad at- 
tractions, ranging from the birthplace of Dwight David 
Eisenhower to the majestic Palo Duro Canyon or the glit- 
tering Longhorn Cavern. A record 4.5 million persons 
visted the state parks last year. 

Reaching these places of interest is made easy by Texas’ 
200,000 miles of public roads. Most tourists are impressed 
by the high standards of the highways in the state. 

Because of the wide variety of attractions in the state 
and the work which is being done to advertise them, Texas 
is now one of the topmost popular vacation states in the 
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*Figures courtesy Texas Highway Department. 








nation. Another factor which promises to advance the 
state’s position in the national tourism picture is the de- 
velopment of new vacation attractions. A good example is 
Padre Island, whose backers predict that it will be “second 
only to Miami Beach within 10 years.” 

The last great undeveloped beach in the country, Padre 
Island lies less than five miles off the mainland across the 
shallow Laguna Madre and stretches more than 100 miles 
from Mexico to Port Aransas. It is further south than either 
San Diego or Tampa. Visionaries who see the present 
sandy wilderness crisscrossed in a few years with one-way 
drives, rows of palms, pink sidewalks, and orange juice 
stands may be extreme. But the work of businessmen who 
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A network of controlled-access, multilane expressways is 
scheduled to be constructed over Texas in the next twelve 
years under the federal-state highway program. Some parts 
of the system have already been built, such as the Houston- 
Galveston Gulf Freeway. The map above, taken from the 
Highway Planning Survey of 1956, shows probable routes. 


are investing in the island is proving that the bright pre- 
dictions for Padre are more than local patriotism. 

At the northern end of the island, where a causeway 
joins it with the mainland near Corpus Christi, the Padre 
Island Development Company is selling lots in a proposed 
township. Several homes, tourist courts, cafes, and stores 
have already been constructed. At the southern end, some 
30,000 acres of the island were purchased last April in a 
multimillion-dollar transaction by a New York real estate 
firm which plans to resell the property to investors and de- 
velopers. In addition to these private ventures, Cameron 
County plans to build four public parks, an 80-to-100 unit 
lodge, a 40-to-60 unit motel, a yacht basin, and a recrea- 
tion pier on its part of the island. 

As Texas laws now stand, however, Padre Island is not 
likely to become a watering place of the Miami Beach 
variety, because both gambling and mixed drinks across- 
the-bar are prohibited. These restrictions inhibit the growth 
of swank resorts such as exist in Florida, California, and 
Nevada. Proponents of the present laws claim that they also 
inhibit the growth of organized crime. In any event, they 
have influenced the type of visitors who come to the state. 
Tourists in Texas are more apt to be vacationing families 
than free-wheeling millionaires. 
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Two other trends that point toward the increase of tour- 
ism in Texas are the improvements in highways and in 
automobiles (over 90% of today’s vacationers travel by 
car). The multibillion-dollar federal highway program 
signed into law by President Eisenhower last July provides 
for 40,000 miles of interstate superhighways connecting 
almost all of the nation’s major cities. In the next 12 years, 
the national government will spend $25 billion on this net- 
work of highways. 

Texas, one of the principal beneficiaries of the program, 
has also been one of the first to take advantage of it. In 
1956, the state received over $52 million of the federal 
highway funds. Plans call for the aid to be stepped up to 
$117.4 million this year and to $149 million and $167.8 
million for the next two years. By 1969, almost $3 billion 
(including $2.1 billion federal funds) will have been 
spent on the new Texas highway program. By that same 
year, the state will have almost 3,000 miles of controlled- 
access, multilane expressways (see map). 

The effect that this improved national highway system 
will have on tourism in Texas can hardly be overestimated. 
With freeways spanning the country, the Southwest will 
be much more accessible. Texas already draws much of its 
tourist trade from distant states (see chart); when it is 
possible to drive from New York City to Laredo without 
encountering a single red light, business will spiral upward. 

Continued automobile improvements will also bring far- 
away Texas within the vacation reach of all the nation. 
Power steering, power brakes, and high-horsepower en- 
gines make the long stretches of driving necessary in 
Texas much less formidable. Air conditioning, a luxury 
four years ago, is now within the budgets of most motor- 
ists. This advancement alone will have a great effect on 
vacationing in Texas. The unknown number of potential 
visitors who have decided to go elsewhere after having 
once experienced the famed Texas heat is doubtless size- 
able. With air conditioning to keep the searing wind out- 
side rolled-up windows, vacationers will stop thinking of 
Texas in terms of a drouthy desert. Future advancements 
of the Detroit motormakers should similarly work to the 
benefit of Texas tourism, for whatever makes driving safer 
and easier makes a vacation in Texas that much more in- 
viting. Similar arguments could show that future improve- 
ments of other modes of transportation will also favor 
tourism in Texas (by jet airliner, New York will be only 
three hours and forty minutes away ). 

In view of these factors, experts are predicting that the 
nationwide boom in tourism will continue. They base their 
prophesies on the inherent wanderlust of the American 
people, the rising standard of living, the jmprovements in 
transportation, the growing number of retired people free 
to travel, and the progressive attitude of business and in- 
dustry toward vacations. 

As the U. S. tourist trade expands in the years to come, 
the Texas portion is expected to expand even faster. And 
Texas, getting a bigger slice of the bigger pie, will move 
up in the national standings of income from vacationers. 
Primary factors which point to this surge in Texas tourism 
are better advertising for the state, better tourist attrac- 
tions within the state, easier accessibility to the state, and 
more comfortable traveling in the state. Tourism, already 
one of the state’s biggest businesses, is expected to go 
places in Texas. 
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RETAIL TRADE: 


SALES VOLUME INCREASES 
By A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


January 1957 sales volume in Texas topped January 
1956 by 4%, as compared with a national increase of 5%. 
Despite a noticeable slowness during part of the month, 
January sales, after seasonal adjustment, nearly equalled 
the annual rate attained in December. Sales in the Gulf 
Southwest bettered the national average in five of the early 
six weeks of this year. 

Not all retail lines shared in the increase. Lumber and 
building-material dealers fell off 11% from 1956, florists 
dropped 6%, and furniture stores slipped 4% (against a 
small increase nationally). Best sales increases were 
among dealers in farm implements (+14%), office sup- 
plies (+11%), motor vehicles and food (each +8%), 
jewelers (+6%), and drug and family clothing stores 
(each +5%). Apparel stores increased volume 3%, less 
than a national gain of 10%. Sales of automobiles, elec- 
trical household appliances, and housing all fell behind 
expectations. 

Sales of 282 Texas department and apparel stores, al- 
though slumping seasonally by 50% from December, 
gained 3% over last January. Of 29 cities reporting, 20 
contributed to the increase. Largest gains were at Marshall 
(+21%), Plainview (+18%), Beaumont (+17%), Lub- 
bock and Temple (each +16%), Amarillo and Cleburne 
(each +15%), and El Paso (+14%). Sales decreases of 
4% to 7% appeared for Brownwood, Greenville, Lock- 
hart, Paris, San Antonio, and Snyder. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 





Jan 1957 Jan 1957 








Jan Dec Jan from from 

Type of store 1957 1956 1956 Dec1956 Jan 1956 
, : | . 808.0 1,063.1r 776.2 — 24 + 4 
Durable goods .. Bis 259.2 291.0r 254.1 — il + 2 
Nondurable goods ............. 548.8 772.1r 522.1 — 29 + § 





t Revised. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Jan 1957 Jan 1957 
establish- from from 
Group ments Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores ........ 302 — 8 — 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores ........... 163 — 31 — 3 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores ................ 326 — 56 — 8 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores —....................... 216 — 45 + 8 
| — 24 + 5 
Eating and drinking places 76 — 6 + 1 
Food stores .............. : j 358 — 8 + 8 
Gasoline and service stations 798 — 8 + 1 
General merchandise stores . 188 — 54 + 2 
Other retail stores _.. 208 — 40 + 10 
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Of 26 cities reporting various retail lines separately, 18 
registered increases over last January. Leaders were Beau- 
mont (+23%), Greenville (+21%), Corpus Christi 
(+18%), Plainview (+17%), Henderson (+16%), Cle- 
burne (+15%), San Angelo (+14%), Bryan (+13%), 
and Brownsville (+12%). 

Sales movements continue to differ widely between 
cities and areas. In furniture, sales topped January 1956 
sales in San Angelo (+30%), Austin (+21%), and Gal- 
veston and Houston (each +3% ) but fell off in Amarillo 
(—13%), Dallas (—14%), Georgetown (—19%), and 
Brownwood (—21%). Lumber and building materials 
strengthened in Corpus Christi (+21%), Lubbock 
(+20%), Sherman (+19%), Victoria (+17%), and 
Houston (+15%) but dropped in San Antonio (—16% ), 
Austin (—25%), Gilmer (—27%), Paris (—32%), and 
Lamesa (—33% ). Automotive sales were up in Beaumont 
(+34%), Brownsville and Corpus Christi (each +21%), 
and Brownwood (+18%) but were down in Big Spring 
(—11%), Georgetown (—18%), and Paris (—29%). 
Food sales increased in Beaumont (+19%) and Navasota 
(+29%) but declined in Dallas and Victoria (each 
—2%) and San Antonio (—1%). 

The January ratio of credit sales to total retail sales in 
59 Texas department and apparel stores (66.5%) prac- 
tically equalled that of 1956 (66.9%). The highest ratios 
were at Dallas (70.3%) and at Fort Worth (67.8%). Dry 
goods and apparel stores led with a ratio of 86.5%, with 
the ratio increasing in size with the sales volume of the 
stores. The January 1957 collection ratio (43.3% ) equalled 
the ratio of January 1956 (43.1%) and topped all ratios 
of the months intervening. Best collections were made 
among dry goods and apparel stores (56.8%) and, by 
cities, at Bryan (55.1%), Galveston (51.7%), and Dallas 
(50.4% ). Improvement over 1956 ratios was noted among 
men’s clothing stores and women’s specialty shops and, by 
cities, in Bryan, Cleburne, Dallas, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
and San Antonio. 

Secondary Trade Indicators. Total advertising lin- 
age in 24 Texas newspapers averaged 18% below Decem- 
ber and 3% under January 1956. However, seven news- 
papers reported gains over January 1956. Among 99 Texas 
cities, 58 had larger January postal receipts than a year 
earlier. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


Aided by an additional business day and by numerous 
clearance sales and special promotions, retail sales in 
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January and early February have been surging and irregu- 
lar. Demand has varied between weeks for men’s, women’s, 
and children’s apparel, holding moderately above similar 
weeks of 1956, on the average. Fashion accessories, linens, 
blankets, and floor coverings sold well, but draperies did 
not. Television and major household electrical appliances, 
especially refrigerators and automatic laundry equipment, 
slumped. Furniture sales, particularly upholstered living 
room sets, dinettes, and bedding, held up well. New and 
used car sales fell short of plans, although they were above 
1956 volume. Used cars moved better in early February. 
Sales in some food lines were sluggish. 

W holesale markets stable. Activity at market centers 
has averaged slightly better than in comparable weeks of 
1956, with buyers’ attendance improved. Ordering on sea- 
sonal apparel was steady to brisk, as was fashion acces- 
sories and sportswear. Commitments improved for linens 
and for better-priced curtains and drapes. Attendance and 
ordering at January furniture markets were reported by 
many as the best in five years. Volume was high on case 
goods, upholstered chairs, and metal outdoor furniture, 
although buying slowed in early February. Ordering fell 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit ratios* Collection ratiost 
Number of 
reporting Jan Jan Jan Jan 
Classification stores 1957 1956 1957 1956 
ALL STORES 59 66.5 66.9 43.3 43.1 
BY CITIES 
Austin 4 64.6 63.3 46.4 47.3 
Bryan 3 56.0 56.2 55.1 52.5 
Cleburne 3 39.1 40.6 46.0 43.2 
Dallas 6 70.3 70.3 50.4 49.2 
Fort Worth 3 67.8 65.8 32.9 32.3 
Galveston 3 59.8 61.4 51.7 48.1 
San Antonio 5 63.5 64.0 44.4 40.7 
Waco 5 61.7 61.4 46.6 51.2 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 18 66.8 67.8 42.7 42.6 
Department stores 
(under $] million) 20 50.8 50.3 44.5 46.3 
Dry goods and apparel stores 4 86.5 74.7 56.5 56. 
Women’s specialty stores 10 64.6 64.5 45.9 44.5 
Men’s clothing stores 7 68.2 66.8 43.0 36.3 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 21 67.4 68.0 43.1 42.8 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 13 58.8 56.2 48.6 50.7 
$250,000 to $500,000 10 53.1 52.3 49.2 46.1 
Less than $250,000 15 45.7 46.7 38.2 39.7 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
7Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 


off for all major household electrical appliances; how- 
ever, volume of purchases remained above levels of com- 
parable weeks of 1956. Foods moved irregularly and some, 
slowly. 

Inventories reasonable. During December, manufac- 
turer and wholesaler groups each added about $100 mil- 
lion to their inventories. Wholesale inventories of many 
lines of canned foods were noticeably higher than earlier 
months. Retailers increased stocks by $300 million, mainly 
in building up dealers’ inventories of new-model cars. Re- 
tailers’ stocks of television sets and major electrical ap- 
pliances have been so ample that producers adjusted pro- 
duction downward. Heavy inventories of traded-in appli- 
ances tend to make the market sluggish. Sales in some fur- 
niture stores during the holiday period reduced stocks to 
unusually low levels; others had the opposite experience. 
Department stores had reduced abnormally their reorders 
to suppliers during December. Stock movements were good 
in January. Barring an unexpected reversal of business, 
retail inventories are believed to be in healthy condition. 
Part of the stock increases represent higher replacement 
costs. 


Prices tending higher. During 1956 and late 1955, 
prices of consumer durables rose an average of 6% and 
nondurables, 3%. Farm prices rose about 4% in 1956 
(contrasted with a 3% drop in Texas). Pressure on price 
is strongest for merchandise having metal components. 
Many types of consumer goods do not yet reflect in their 
prices the wage increases during 1956; various wage rates 
will continue to rise under contracts already in force. Pro- 
ducers of durable goods expect 4% to 10% rises in prices 
during 1957. Farm prices may increase by 3%. Elements 
in the cost of living may continue to creep up, after reach- 
ing another all-time high in February. However, increas- 
ing resistance to price rises is expected. 


Credit high but healthy. A slightly more conservative 
attitude among consumers is becoming apparent with re- 
spect to their credit commitments. Also, lenders are more 
selective and cautious. Repayments of instalment debt now 
absorb 13% of consumers’ incomes after taxes. New in- 
stalment purchasing in December 1956 equalled the an- 
nual rate of December 1955. During December, delinquen- 
cies increased sharply on instalments but still were at an 
all-time low point. Repayments on loans continue at in- 
creasingly high rates. During the final quarter of 1956, 
repayments exceeded by 814% the repayments made dur- 
ing the corresponding final quarter of 1955. Thus far, 
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“tight money” appears to influence primarily the buying 
decisions of marginal and overobligated buyers. 

Prospects favorable, not rosy. Despite labor difficul- 
ties and unfavorable weather and crop conditions in some 
areas, consumers’ incomes should be adequate to carry 
retail business forward at a brisk rate well into 1957. Pur- 
chases of durable goods, including houses and their fur- 
nishings, may be slowed so long as informal credit restric- 
tions are continued. Moreover, there is an apparent slow- 
ing in the plans of businessmen for further expansion of 
facilities, and there is less immediacy or optimism in the 
buying plans of consumers. The cost of living will prob- 
ably continue to rise slowly for some months ahead, in 
the face of some loss of workers’ overtime pay currently. 
Programs of the federal government tend to uphold agri- 
cultural prices. Housing costs and service charges continue 
to rise. 

Business will continue to face a squeeze on profits as 
various costs and expenses rise. Failures of business firms 
reached a new postwar high point late in January. Stiffer 
competition and increasing price resistance by customers 
will add to the difficulty of increasing markups on mer- 
chandise. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 














Dollars 
Dec 15 ’56- Dec 15 56 
Dec 15 Nov 17 Same Jan11’57 Jan 11°57 
1956- 1956— period from from 
Jan li Dec 14 last Nov17- Same period 
City 1957 1956 year Dec 14°56 last year 
‘Brownfield 8,576 8,198 9,710 + 5 —12 
Cameron ........ 8,678 7,256 6,077 + 20 + 43 
Coleman .......... 8,071 5,656 7,710 + 43 + & 
Crystal City . 3,598 6,627 3,957 — 46 — $ 
Came: .......... 6,685 5,036 6,599 + $ 2 
Eagle Pass ... 6,854 6,195 6,983 + 4% — 2 
WE cae 5,411 4,595 5,054 + 18 + 7 
El Campo ...... 10,568 8,618 10,903 + 23 es 
Gainesville ...... 15,221 14,866 14,268 + 2 ce 
Gatesville ...... 7,321 7,541 5,054 — 3 + 45 
Graham .......... 10,193 6,815 8,041 + 50 + 27 
Granbury .... 4,833 2,426 2,652 + 99 + 82 
Hale Center .... 2,535 1,928 2,093 + 31 + 21 
Hillsboro’ ........ 19,947 5,912 17,698 +237 + 13 
Huntsville ..... 10,073 8,082 8,037 + 25 + 25 
Jacksonville .. 20,744 13,116 16,521 + 58 + 26 
Kenedy .......... 4,015 3,586 4,298 + 12 — 7 
Kerrville ........ 12,384 12,502 10,323 — 1 + 2 
Kingsville ...... 16,185 16,590 18,155 — 2 —1) 
Kirbyville ...... 4,251 2,155 3,637 + + 17 
La Grange ...... 5,077 4,914 5,177 a — 2 
Levelland ...... 8,559 7,839 9,353 2 — 8 
Littlefield ..... 7,006 4,914 7,453 + 43 — 6 
Marin. ............ 1,717 12,377 1,797 — 38 — 1 
Mission .......... 2 ee ka — 5 
Navasota ........ 5,656 4,584 6,324 + 23 — 11 
UE sais 12,217 10,068 12,294 + 21 _ 
Pittsburg ...... 2,727 3,286 3,487 —17 -- 22 
Raymondville 6,969 5,620 7,159 + 24 — 3 
Sinton 6,029 6,264 7,644 — 4 — 21 
ee 4,760 1,850 4,795 +157 — 1 
Taree. «........... 8,596 8,562 9,651 ee — ll 
Waxahachie .. 12,862 WORGR mosses ae re 
Yoakum ........ 8,314 10,301 7,810 — 19 + 6 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Postal receipts are for calendar month. 
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AGRICULTURE: 


CENSUS SHOWS LEADING COUNTIES 
By JAMES H. KEAHEY 


Final reports and summaries of the data compiled by 
the latest Census of Agriculture (made in 1954) are now 
being released by the Bureau of the Census. While its sta- 
tistics are not current, the Census is still the most compre- 
hensive picture of Texas farming and ranching available. 
With allowances for the changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the two-year interim (in many cases, these changes 
have been downward due to the continuing drouth), the 
Census reveals much of the over-all relations and trends in 
the state’s agricultural industry (See also Texas Business 
Review, December 1956). One recent Census publication 
presents the 100 leading counties in the United States for 
selected agricultural products. Comparative figures from 
the preceding Census (made in 1949 and 1950, released in 
1950) are included. 

According to the 1954 Census, Texas counties led in 
seven of the fifty-three agricultural categories included in 
the report. Lubbock County was first in cotton acreage in 
the nation both in 1949 and 1954. In 1954 it accounted for 
1.3% of the country’s total cotton acreage. Val Verde 
County led the country in number of sheep and lambs 
both in 1950 and 1954. It supplied 1.2% of the U. S. sheep 
and lamb total in 1954. Hale County was first in grain 
sorghum in 1954, accounting for 1.3% of the U. S. total 
that year. Comanche County led in peanut acreage both in 
1949 and 1954; in the latter year, it accounted for 2.8% 
of the national total. Both in 1949 and 1954, South Texas 
counties were leaders in three of the vegetable categories: 
Hidalgo County was first in tomato acreage (6.2% of the 
U. S. total in 1954) ; Cameron County led in cabbage acre- 
age (6% of the total); and San Patricio County led in 
acreage of dry onions (7.6% of the total). 


FARM CASH INCOME 








Jan Jan Percent 
Commodity 1957 1956 change 





Thousands of dollars 








yy > Se 131,375 172,309 — 24 
II irene ecectniccnanteninchawnts 55,775 82,008 — 32 
Wheat ..... pacers saddnetemcosecs 4,561 2,614 + 74 
NE Se Be eee : 345 436 — 21 
Ee eee 583 980 — 41 
Grain sorghum .................... 7,542 10,238 — 26 
NE eo tepeneciesniatenrs 711 2,832 — 75 
Cattle’ ............. ro 19,120 24,092 — 21 
| ea 6,589 7,861 — 16 
(EER ea ee eae eae ‘ 6,612 7,354 — 10 
Sheep and lambs _............ 2,047 2,156 — 5 
| AE lo eee ee 188 192 — 2 
I ae sisct ches ctncnslersteecionscnie 211 190 + il 
ESSN ae 3,968 3,740 + 6 
MI peas io ciese nencacactstiocteese : 4,139 5,959 — 31 
Milk and milk products .... 10,455 11,855 — 12 
Fruit and vegetables ....... 8,5-9 9,802 — 13 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 24. 
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Income Through Irrigation. However, in the value 
of all the farm products that they sold, Texas counties were 
far outdistanced by those of other states, notably Cali- 
fornia. Eight of the top ten counties in value of 1954 sales 
were in California. The most prosperous Texas county, 
Hale, was number twenty-five on the list, with $50.8 mil- 
lion. Only six other Texas counties were among the lead- 
ing 100—Lubbock, Hidalgo, Cameron, Lamb, Nueces, and 
Floyd. The fact that these counties lead the state in income 
from agriculture underlines the importance of irrigation 
in the Texas economy, for all seven counties are extensively 
irrigated. Four of these counties—Lamb, Hale, Floyd, and 
Lubbock—form a letter “T” in the High Plains area. Cot- 
ton and grain sorghum are their principal crops. Most of 
the irrigation is a development of the past decade. A com- 
parison of the 1954 Census with the preceding Census 
(1949 figures) shows the result: Hale jumped from fifty- 
fourth to twenty-fifth; Lubbock rose from thirty-eighth to 
twenty-ninth; Lamb increased from seventy-ninth to forty- 
seventh; and Floyd, which was not among the top 100 
counties in 1949, was ranked eighty-first in 1954. 

The other three Texas counties included in the top 100 
are in South Texas, where the average rainfall is consider- 
ably greater than in the High Plains area. Cotton. citrus 
fruit, and vegetables are their principal crops. Nueces. 
where irrigation is a recent development, was not in the 
top 100 in 1949 but climbed to sixty-seventh in 1954. How- 
ever, Hidalgo and Cameron decreased in their rankings— 
Hidalgo from seventeenth to thirty-second and Cameron 
from twenty-eighth to forty-first. These two counties have 
long been irrigated, and lack of water was not the main 
reason for their income decline. The principal factor was 
the killing freeze of 1951, which destroyed 7,700,000 of the 
Valley’s 9,500,000 producing trees and almost wiped out 
the citrus industry (Texas Business Review, August 1956). 

Leaders in Livestock. Texas placed only two counties 
among the top 100 in cattle and calves on farms—Harris 
and Brazoria. Harris, with 113,000 head, was fortieth in 
1954 (down from thirty-seventh in 1950), and Brazoria, 
with 97,000 head, was sixty-eighth (it was not on the list 
in 1950). The explanation for this seeming incongruity in 
the nation’s leading cattle state is that the milk-producing 
regions of the North and the feeding-pen areas of the corn 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Percent change 














Jan 1957 Jan 1957 
Jan Dec Jan from from 
Index 1957 1956 1956 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 259 253 246 + 2 + 
ALL CROPS 251 251 230 0 + 9 
Food grain 225 225 220 0 -. @ 
Feed grain and hay 201 199 156 + 1 + 2 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 228 222 139 +: 2 + 64 
Fruit 64 86 80 26 20 
Truck crors 367 388 312 5 + 18 
Cotton 248 244 238 7 £ + 4 
Oil-bearing crops 301 301 232 0 + 30 
LIVESTOCK AND 
PRODUCTS 270 256 267 + 5 + 1 
Meat animals 278 248 271 + 12 + 3 
Dairy products 264 274 257 4 + 3 
Poultry and eggs 222 2c1 274 4 19 
Wool 317 304 255 + 4 + 24 
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belt have many more cattle per county than the wide open 
ranges of Texas. For the same reason, no Texas counties 
appear in the leading 100 in cattle and calves sold alive. 
Despite the state’s large hog industry, no Texas counties 
appear in the top 100, either in the rankings of hogs and 
pigs raised or hogs and pigs sold. 

However, in the sheep and lambs raised listings, Texas 
did considerably better. Thirty of the top 100 counties were 
in Texas. Val Verde, with 387,000 in 1954, was first in the 
nation that year (also in 1950). Other 1954 leaders were 
Crockett, 291,000 (down from second to third); Pecos, 
238,000 (down from fourth to fifth) ; Uvalde, 186,000 (up 
from eighteenth to ninth) ; Coleman, 183,000 (up from 
twenty-fifth to tenth); Tom Green, 182,000 (down from 
sixth to eleventh) ; Edwards, 164,000 (down from ninth 
to fourteenth); Sutton, 163,000 (down from twelfth to 
fifteenth) ; Concho, 159,000 (down from fourteenth to 
seventeenth) ; and Gillespie, 159,000 (down from seven- 
teenth to eighteenth) . Twenty-eight of these top 30 counties 
were also among the leading 100 counties in sheep and 
lambs sold alive. 

In the rankings of value of poultry and poultry products 
sold, Texas placed three counties—Gonzales, $6.5 million 
in 1954 (eighteenth in 1949, down to thirty-first in 1954) ; 
Shelby, $5.5 million (not ranked in 1949, thirty-seventh 
in 1954); and Nacogdoches. $3.1 million (not ranked in 
1949, ninety-fifth in 1954). The state had only one county, 
Fayette (seventieth), on the list of leading counties in 
chickens on hand. Six Texas counties, led by Gonzales in 
twelfth place and Shelby in fifteenth place, were included 
in the chickens sold rankings. No Texas counties appeared 
in the listings of chicken eggs sold. Only one Texas county 
was in the table on turkeys raised—DeWitt, in eighty-fifth 
place. 


Top Cotton Producers. Texas had more counties on 
the list of the top 100 in cotton acreage than on any other 
listing in the Census report. The state dominated the rank- 
ings with fifty-two counties. Of the top ten, seven were in 
Texas: Lubbock, 239,000 acres in 1954 (first in 1949 and 
again in 1954); Dawson, 213,000 acres (down from sec- 
ond in 1949 to fourth in 1954) ; Lamb, 198,000 acres (up 
from eighth to sixth) ; Lynn, 194,000 acres (seventh both 
years); Hidalgo, 185,000 acres (down from sixth to 
eighth) ; Hockley, 180,000 acres (down from third to 
ninth) ; and Cameron, 172,000 acres (down from fifth to 
tenth). Others among the top twenty-five were Hale, 165,- 
000 acres in 1954 (twelfth); Terry, 153,000 acres (fif- 
teenth); Ellis, 149,000 acres (sixteenth) ; Haskell, 129,- 
000 acres (nineteenth) ; Hill, 125,000 acres (twentieth) ; 
Jones, 125,000 acres (twenty-first) ; Crosby, 122,000 acres 
(twenty-second); Williamson, 120,000 acres (twenty- 
third) ; and Navarro, 118,000 acres (twenty-fifth). 


Other Ranking Counties. As in cotton. Texas leads 
all other states by a large margin in the production of grain 
sorghum (last year Texas grew 61% of the U. S. crop). 
In the 1954 Census. forty-two of the leading 100 counties 
in grain sorghum acreage were in Texas. The state placed 
eight out of the top ten counties: Hale. 233.000 acres in 
1954 (up from fifth in 1949 to first in 1954): Terry. 231.- 
000 acres (second both years); Lubbock, 228,000 acres 
(up from sixteenth to third) ; Dawson. 225,000 acres (up 
from twenty-third to fourth); Lynn. 207,000 acres (up 
from tenth to fifth) ; Lamb. 203.000 acres (up from seventh 
to sixth): Hockley. 198.000 acres (up from fifteenth to 
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eighth) ; and Nueces, 196,000 acres (down from sixth to 
tenth). 

Over the years, Texas has alternated with Louisiana as 
the nation’s largest rice producer. In the 1954 Census, 
Texas placed eleven out of the top fifty counties in rice 
acreage. Leaders were: Brazoria, 94,000 acres in 1954 
(fifth both years) ; Jefferson, 80,000 acres (eighth both 
years); Chambers, 65,000 acres (down from seventh to 
eleventh) ; Harris, 60,000 acres (up from twenty-second 
to thirteenth); and Wharton, 58,000 acres (down from 
twelfth to sixteenth). Others were: Colorado, 57,000 acres 
(up from eighteenth to seventeenth) ; Matagorda, 49,000 
acres (down from eleventh to twenty-first) ; Liberty, 41,000 
acres (down from twenty-first to twenty-third) ; Fort Bend, 
24,000 acres (down from twenty-fifth to thirty-second) ; 
Jackson, 23,000 acres (down from twenty-ninth to thirty- 
third); and Waller, 12,000 acres (down from thirty- 
fifth to forty-ninth). 

Only one Texas county placed in the leading 100 in 
value of fruit and nuts sold in 1954—Hidalgo, with $3.0 
million. Hidalgo was sixteenth in 1949, but the effects of 
the 195] freeze dropped it to seventy-seventh in 1954. The 
freeze also accounted for the low rank of Lower Rio Grande 
Valley counties in the 1954 listing of the top fifty counties 
in oranges harvested—Hidalgo with 29,000 tons was 
twenty-sixth (down from fourteenth in 1949), and Cam- 
eron with 1,000 tons was forty-ninth (down from thirty- 
fifth). In the 1954 grapefruit harvested listing, Hidalgo 
with 42,000 tons was tenth (down from second), Cameron 
with 2,000 tons was thirty-second (down from sixteenth), 
and Willacy with 158 tons was forty-sixth (down from 
twenty-eighth). However, replanting of the Valley citrus 
groves has been going on steadily since the freeze, and the 
next Census should show Texas counties considerably 
higher in the listings. 

The majority of the state’s vegetable production, like 
its citrus industry, is centered in the Valley. In the 1954 
value of vegetables sold category, Texas placed four coun- 
ties: Hidalgo, $7.8 million (down from eleventh in 1949 
to fourteenth in 1954) ; Cameron, $3.2 million (down from 
thirty-second to thirty-eighth) ; Zavala, $1.4 million (down 
from sixty-fifth to seventy-seventh) ; and Dimmitt, $1.4 
million (not listed in 1949, eightieth in 1954). In the 
top 100 counties in vegetable acreage, Texas had these 
same four counties plus four others: Willacy, 14,000 acres 
(down from twenty-third in 1949 to fortieth in 1954) ; 
San Patricio, 11,000 acres (up from eighty-fourth to 
fifty-ninth) ; Wilson, 9,000 acres (up from one-hundredth 
to seventy-eighth) ; and Gonzales, 9,000 acres (not on the 
list in 1949, eighty-seventh in 1954). 
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MOST INDUSTRIALS SHOW RISE 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


Continental Oil Company has issued a preliminary re- 
port showing earnings of $51.8 million for 1956. This is 
a significant increase over the $46.4 million earned in 
1955. Per share earnings were $5.30 on the 9.8 million 
shares outstanding. 

The company anticipates 1957 capital expenditures to 
be $108 million, of which some $81 million will be used 
to find and develop crude oil and gas reserves. Capital 
expenditures in 1956 were $100.3 million, with $76.4 mil- 
lion of the total spent in the search for new production. 
Crude oil production in 1956 was raised to a new record 
of 137,672 barrels daily average. Output in 1955 aver- 
aged 134,440 barrels daily. 

In mid-January, stockholders approved an increase in 
the authorized capital stock from 12 million shares to 24 
million shares, thereby paving the way for a share-for- 
share stock distribution. This action was motivated by a 
desire to broaden the market for the company’s shares 
and to raise the ratio of capitalization to net assets. 

The chairman of Texas Gulf Producing Company has 
indicated that the company expects 1957 earnings to in- 
crease to about $2 or $2.25 on each of the 3.9 million 
shares outstanding on December 31. This will represent a 
substantial increase over the $1.46 a share earned in 1956. 

The company estimated its oil reserves at more than 
150 million barrels and gas reserves in excess of 600 bil- 
lion cubic feet at the end of 1956. 

Oil production in 1956 was 4.9 million barrels; gas 
production amounted to 15.5 billion cubic feet. Daily aver- 
age oil production is currently about 14,600 barrels. This 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Publie Accounts 








September 1-January 31 











Percent 
Account 1956-57 1955-56 change 
TOTAL $344,432,563 $355,798,601 — 3 
Ad valorem, inheritance, 
and poll taxes 21,709,047 26,855,504 — 19 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes .. 15,989,410 16,318,392 — 2 
Crude oil production taxes 59,008,124 55,582,610 + 6 
Other gross receipts and 
Preduction taxes 8,540,901 7,658,258 + 12 
Insurance companies and other 
occupation taxes 490,855 467,503 + & 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 68,109,531 63,640,823 ee | 
Cigarette tax and licenses 18,684,660 18,129,215 + 3 
Alccholic beverage taxes 
and licenses 13,672,309 11,915,717 + 15 
Automobile and other sales taxes 8,705,142 9,277,653 — 6 
All licenses and fees 10,848,235 10,589,189 + 4 
Franchise taxes 837,003 582,975 + 44 
Mineral leases, land sales, 
rentals, and bonuses 11,254,918 24,125,612 — 53 
Oil and gas royalities 11,571,401 9,915,885 + 17 
Intercst earned 9,226,942 8,487,691 + 9 
Unclassified receipts 12,875,831 7,157,196 + 80 
Other miscellaneous revenue 5,899,872 4,430,665 + 33 
Federal aid for hithways 8,462,474 20,440,920 — 59 
Federal aid for public welfare 49,084,411 50,204,220 — 2 
Other federal aid £,221,049 10,129,508 — 9 
Donations and grants 240,448 89,065 +170 








FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-January 31 











Percent 
District 1956-57 1955-56 cnange 
TEXAS $1,158,062,516  $1,083,877,346 + 12 
Income 474,760,044 451,400,655 + §& 
Employment 10,209,736 10,888,180 — 6 
Withholding 559,774,935 477,735,170 + 17 
Other 118,317,801 93,858,341 + 21 
SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT 606,508,104 546,204,206 ~ i 
Income .... . : 249,981,965 238,750,582 + 5 
Employment 2,065,192 1,557,692 + 33 
Withholding 283,794,631 250,672,383 + 13 
Other ......... 70,556,317 55,223,549 + 28 
NORTHERN 
DISTRICT .... 551,664,412 487,673,140 + 18 
Income aes 224,778,079 212,650,073 + 6 
Employment 8,144,544 9,330,488 — 13 
Withholding 275,980,304 227,062,787 + 22 
Other ... 42,761,484 38,629,792 + 11 





CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








figure is expected to increase to 17,000 barrels by the end 
of 1957. The recent increase in crude oil prices is expected 
to have little effect on the company’s current exploration 
program. 

Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation reports net income 
of $9.0 million on gross operating income of $52.5 million 
for the fiscal year ended November 30. This represented 
net earnings of $3.92 a share after taxes, up from the $3.37 
a share earned in 1955. Record levels were reached in all 
branches of the company’s operations. Operations in 1956 
resulted in the drilling of 173 wells, compared with 127 
in 1955. Only 39 of these were dry holes. Eleven were gas 
and 123 were oil wells. Crude production amounted to 
6,900 barrels a day. Refining activity was 17% ahead of 
1955. 

Net income of Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Company 
slipped in 1956, dropping to $2 a share compared with 
$2.22 for 1955. Increased operating costs accounted for 
the decline. According to the chairman, wages and salaries 
have gone up 20% and the cost of materials and services 
have increased 35% since the preceding increase in crude 
prices, made in 1953. The recent price increase was termed 
inadequate. 

Freeport Sulphur Company has issued a preliminary re- 
pott showing earnings of $5.35 a share for 1956. This com- 
pares favorably with the $4.96 earned in 1955 and $4.20 
earned in 1954. The company expanded its oil and gas 


Percent change® program during 1956 with the result that proved reserves 


were increased. However, costs of oil operation and ex- 











Jan 1957 Jan 1957 Jan 1956 . ° ° oe 
tian from rom from ploration exceeded income from the sale of oil. Dividends 
—— 1 alacant —— from the company’s nonconsolidated subsidiary, Nicaro 
a ssp nore 7 + ee Nickel Company, were approximately equal to the loss 
ns and investments, ; s . 
shay te ph from its oil operations. me 
inti auetes gh = a Lone Star Steel Company made a $7 million payment 
Loans, less loans to banks and on its government debt seven weeks before the payment 
‘ oo — sititi ie att: was due. The company’s mortgage indebtedness is now 
Bago en — wai — ci ae $56.3 million. Originally it was $90 million. Proceeds of 
Lenup Ger pupdiudion or the loan were used to convert the company’s installations 
carrying securities — 5 + 12 + 12 into a fully integrated steel mill. Sales totalling $88.7 mil- 
ag tei ane — _—s —e lion in 1956 tripled the 1954 level. Earnings for 1956 
a RR iba re pron amounted to $3.84 a share compared with $1.80 in 1955. 
securities se es aoa Slick Airways, Incorporated, reports that, on the basis 
Treasury bills — 21 + 51 — 16 of preliminary data, per-share earnings for 1956 were near 
eo i : ‘uae ” 50 cents. This is the result of record gross revenues of about 
Dies eee 0 — 15 = $22 million, almost double the $12.5 million gross for 
Bonds ..... + 1 = 9 ee 1955. Revenues are expected to continue to climb in 1957; 
ee po i P cae however, interest costs for money used to purchase new 
a ae equipment may keep this year’s earnings near the 1956 
Reserve banks —7 + 3 + 2 level. The company expects that current and future expan- 
ee —— “Te alla —— sion plans will place the stock on a dividend-paying basis 
alances with ‘i 
a tie roa = after the fourth quarter of 1958. 
Other net assets _. — 4 + 35 — 2 
TOTAL LIABILITIES... — 5 +1 — 4 
Total adjusted deposits + 1 ee —§ UTILITIES 
Demand deposits -..... - 4 se — 2 
Time deposits ......... + 3 + 4 1 = ° 
iS; i eiceateiens Gepbatts . — 59 ar wicca Directors of Lone Star Gas Company have authorized 
My sag deposits — 82 wei-8 18 the filing of a registration statement with the Securities 
mestic banks — 82 — 2 — 13 ae . 
mente Mane an nS i and Exchange Commission for a proposed issue of 154,834 
Borrowings — 24 — 19 +423 shares of convertible preferred stock of $100 par value. If 
Other liabilities ~ 3a + 63 = approved by the Commission and the stockholders, sub- 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS.. _** + 6 0 





*Percentage changes are based on the week 


month. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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nearest the end of the 


scription rights will be offered to stockholders on the basis 
of one preferred share for each 40 common shares owned 
on March 5. March 25 will be the expiration date for the 
offer. 
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Houston Lighting and Power Company has declared a 
higher dividend on common stock for the second quarter 
of 1957. The regular cash payment of 35 cents a share was 
voted for the first quarter, but the amount was raised to 
40 cents a share for the June 10 dividend. This action fol- 
lowed earlier publication of a statement showing earnings 
of $2.80 per common share for 1956. This was a 40-cent 
increase over 1955. 

The company plans to raise about $28 million in 1957 
by offering 612,260 shares of common to stockholders. 
Shareowners will have the right to subscribe to one new 
share for each 10 old shares held. Part of the proceeds will 
be applied to the $69 million construction program for 
1957, 

Gulf States Utilities Company reports that preliminary 
data indicate earnings of $2.21 a common share for 1956, 
up 5 cents from 1955. Operating revenues of $56.1 million 
exceeded 1955 results by $5.1 million. A 40-cent dividend 
on the common has been declared. 

Texas Utilities Company reports 1956 earnings of $2.35 
a common share, up 29 cents from 1955. Operating rev- 
enues of subsidiaries increased nearly $19 million over 
1955. 

Houston Natural Gas Corporation expects 1957 earn- 
ings to be substantially better than the $2.26 a share earned 
for the fiscal year ended July 31, 1956. The increase is 
expected to result from acquisition of the Houston Pipe 
Line Company, a supplier. Acquisition of the. pipe line 
company has already resulted in a 121/-cent increase in 
the quarterly dividend. 


BANKING AND INSURANCE 


The Republic National Bank of Dallas enjoyed record 
net earnings in 1956 of $3.58 a share on the 2.7 million 
shares outstanding. Net income for 1956 totalled $9.6 
million, including a $2 million net cash dividend from the 
Howard Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary. Re- 
sources totalled $910.9 million on December 31, compared 
with $864.4 million for the previous year. 

The bank increased its capital and surplus to $75 mil- 
lion in 1956, making it the largest in the South and 
eighteenth in the nation. 

The First National Bank in Dallas has reported that 
earnings and deposits reached new highs in 1956. Earnings 
per share amounted to $2.28 on each of the 2.2 million 
shares. This is a 9-cent increase over 1955. Dividends for 
the first quarter of 1957 were increased to 35 cents a share. 
Previous payments were 321% cents a share per quarter 
with a 10-cent year-end extra. 

Earnings per share of the Texas National Bank of 
Houston set a new record of $7.31 for 1956. This was an 
increase of 37% over the $5.32 earned in 1955. Both 
figures are based on the 300,000 shares currently outstand- 
ing. 

The Frost National Bank of San Antonio increased its 
capital by $500,000 during 1956. This was the sixth con- 
secutive year that such a change has been made. Capital 
and surplus totalled $7.5 million on December 31. During 
the past ten years, capital funds have increased 114%. Re- 
tained earnings have been the sole source of these increases. 











HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 

















Jan Dec Jan Jan Dec Jan Jan Dec Jan 
Industry 1957* 1956 1956 1967* 1956 1956 1957° 1956 1956 
ALL MANUFACTURING $83.20 $84.00 $77.19 41.6 42.0 41.5 $2.00 $2.00 $1.86 
Durable goods .......... 83.75 84.74 17.15 42.3 42.8 41.7 1.98 1.98 1.85 
Primary metals ...... Sayer 94.35 90.35 89.15 41.2 40.7 39.8 2.29 2.22 2.24 
Machinery—except electrical 86.29 87.11 84.05 42.3 42.7 43.1 2.04 2.04 1.95 
Transportation equipment 100.35 103.57 89.69 42.7 43.7 40.4 2.35 2.37 2.22 
Fabricated metal products 78.99 80.26 74.13 43.4 44.1 43.1 1.82 1.82 1.72 
Lumber and wood products 50.46 51.79 50.86 42.4 42.8 43.1 1.19 1.21 1.18 
Furniture and fixtures .. 63.45 62.63 58.09 42.3 42.9 42.4 1.50 1.46 1.37 
Stone, clay and glass 68.89 70.06 68.48 41.5 41.7 42.8 1.66 1.68 1.60 
Nondurable goods 82.82 83.64 77.42 40.8 41.2 41.4 2.03 2.03 1.87 
Textile mill prodicts 55.60 58.34 50.93 43.1 44.2 42.8 1.29 1.32 1.19 
Broad woven goods 65.54 56.33 50.58 42.9 43.0 42.5 1.29 1.31 1.19 
Apparel and fabric products 43.04 43.62 37.62 37.1 37.6 38.0 1.16 1.16 0.99 
Pood......... : 74.29 75.42 70.72 41.5 41.9 42.6 1.79 1.80 1.66 
Meat packing 91.60 94.13 89.76 40.0 40.4 44.0 2.29 2.33 2.04 
Paper and allied products 91.57 93.31 93.40 42.2 43.4 46.7 2.17 2.15 2.00 
Printing... 85.35 91.31 81.38 37.6 39.7 37.5 2.27 2.30 2.17 
Chemical and allied products 99.30 101.09 93.31 42.8 43.2 43.2 2.32 2.34 2.16 
Vegetable oil mills ; , 60.76 61.82 54.08 53.3 55.2 51.5 1.14 1.12 1.05 
Petroleum and coal products 110.68 108.79 103.48 41.3 40.9 40.9 2.68 2.66 2.53 
Lenther................ i 47.23 48.98 42.08 38.4 39.5 39.7 1.23 1.24 1.06 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining... edlacs ia 102.70 105.05 100.58 43.7 44.7 44.7 2.35 2.35 2.25 
Crude petroleum products 104.20 107.28 102.81 43.6 44.7 44.7 2.39 2.40 2.30 
Sulfur........ 96.79 96.10 89.66 41.9 41.6 41.7 2.81 2.31 2.15 
Public utilities : 75.64 76.81 72.07 39.6 39.8 39.6 1.91 1.93 1.82 
Retail trade ........ {OR . 63.36 62.78 59.08 43.4 43.9 42.2 1.46 1.43 1.40 
Wholesale trade ; 81.87 82.32 17.48 42.6 43.1 43.5 1.91 1.91 1.78 





Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, other principal executives, or unpaid household workers. 
* Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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CONSTRUCTION: 


1957 BUILDING STARTS FAST 
By RICHARD C. HENSHAW, JR. 


Residential construction is off to a fast start if figures 
for the first month of 1957 are indicative. Value of resi- 
dential construction authorized this January was 13% 
higher than January of last year and only a shade below 
the 1956 peak which was reached in August. Likewise, 
value of nonresidential construction authorized began the 
year at a rate of 6% above last January and a mere fraction 
below the peak month of 1956, which was chalked up last 
November. Since these data are compiled primarily from 
building permits, they anticipate actual construction put 
in place by several months—all of which means that Texas 
building activity is almost certain to be high this spring. 

If both residential and nonresidential building continue 
at levels approximating those of this January, nonresi- 
dential building will exceed the all-time annual peak of 
last year. Residential building will exceed last year’s mark, 
although it must increase substantially to equal the 1955, 
1954, and 1950 rates. 

The rapid pace being set by the construction industry in 
Texas is particularly encouraging because other important 
facets of economic activity are showing a tendency to re- 
main stable or to decline slightly. The strong showing of 
the construction industry is even more significant when 
the current high levels of interest rates and the tightness of 
money are considered. On the other hand, cancellations 
and delay by private business in actually starting large 
expansion projects could have serious repercussions on 
the over-all economy as well as the construction industry 
itself. 

Increases in value of building authorized from Decem- 
ber to January were 99%, 66%, and 16% for residential 
building, nonresidential building, and additions, altera- 
tions and repairs, respectively. The most significant in- 
creases dollarwise were marked up by one-family houses, 
educational buildings, factories and workshops, office and 
bank buildings, institutional buildings, and churches. 

Construction of swimming pools will set a strong 
pace this spring. Bids have been requested for the con- 
struction of two swimming pools in the city of Bryan, and 
bids have been received for a new city pool in both Bell- 
aire and Dallas. A contract has been awarded for a swim- 
ming pool (to cost $104,134) to be constructed at Lamar 
College of Technology in Beaumont. Other types of recrea- 
tional facilities at educational institutions for which con- 
tracts have been awarded include four tennis courts and 
an athletic tract to be constructed for La Marque’s senior 
high schools and a field house at Andrews stadium in An- 
drews. Bids have also been received for a new gym at La- 
mar College of Technology which will cost in excess of 
one-half million dollars. 

Major educational construction projects for which 
bids have been requested include a new elementary school 
building in Texas City (at an estimated cost of $600,000) , 
the Liberty high school gym and classroom addition, and 
the three school buildings to be built for the Lamar Con- 
solidated Independent School District of Richmond and 
Rosenberg (at an estimated cost of $195,000). Addition- 
ally, a new $266,000 intermediate school building will be 
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“Value of building construction authorized. 


constructed in Fort Stockton and a homemaking building 
will be built at the elementary school in Warren. 

Important projects for which bids have been received 
include an addition to the G. W. Carver senior high school 
and a 6-classroom addition to the McNair elementary 
school, both for Baytown Independent School District. 

Contracts have been let for construction of a $2,532,000 
Jesse H. Jones senior high school in Houston and for a 
$780,566 Lake Air junior high school in Waco. Other 
major school construction which is underway includes a 
half-million dollar Bishops’ Memorial Union Building at 
Southwestern University, Georgetown. This new two-story 
structure is expected to be ready for occupancy in early 
1958. A $491,394 contract has been awarded for construc- 
tion of a new junior high school in south Garland; con- 
struction will start immediately on a 31,000-square foot 
addition to Lee College at Baytown. The addition, to cost 
$355,296, will include 12 classrooms, a book room, stu- 
dent lounge, 31 faculty offices, and a student cafeteria to 
accommodate 350 students. A 100-ton air-conditioning 
unit, to cost $22,481, will also be installed at the college. 
A $304,546 contract has been let for construction of In- 
wood Terrace elementary school in Victoria. 

A new classroom building and a gymnasium, to cost 
$2,098,000, have been authorized for Tascosa high school 
in Amarillo. Texas Tech in Lubbock will get two new 
men’s dormitories, which will cost $2,566,200. Kinkaid, a 
private school in Houston, is building 10 new structures 
at a cost of $1,612,209. 


Church construction will continue at a high level. 
Bids have been requested for a new Saint James Lutheran 
Church building in Ganado, which will cost an estimated 
$160,000. Low bid received for the First Evangelical 
Lutheran Church building in Galveston was $390,000; low 
bid on the addition to the educational building at Hous- 
ton’s Fullbright Memorial Methodist Church was 
$106,380. 

Contracts have been awarded for construction of a 
$750,000 church school administration wing and fellow- 
ship hall for the First Presbyterian Church in El Paso. A 
$600,000 contract has been let for the First Methodist 
Church’s Quillian Memorial Center in Houston. Immac- 
ulate Conception Catholic Church in Taft will construct a 
$140,000 building; Saint Vincent de Paul Catholic Church 
in Houston is building a $136,000 rectory. 

In Austin, building permits were issued last month for 
nearly $1,000,000 covering the construction of a Catholic 
church, convent, and chapel. Saint Michael’s Church in 
Dallas will construct a $270,000 educational building. 
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Bids have been asked for the construction of a new 
$1,000,000 wing to the Midland Memorial Hospital. The 
Collin County Hospital in McKinney will be built at a cost 
of $1,192,096; a $595,000 addition to the Gaston Hospital 
in Dallas is underway. 

Announcements of Federal Construction projects 
for which bids have been requested include: construction 
of apron and runway, taxiway paving, and refueling facil- 
ities at Bergstrom AFB in Austin; runways and taxiways 
for the Naval Air Command in Corpus Christi; and paving 
of nose dock access drive and base reclamation yard at 
Dyess AFB in Abilene. Bids have been received for an 
industrial refrigeration and air-conditioning project, which 
will cost $444,987, at Brooke Army Medical Center in San 
Antonio. Bids have been requested for construction of a 
new $100,000 communications building at Brooks AFB. 

Per capita building authorized in Texas during Janu- 
ary was $22.63, a high increase above the $10.85 regis- 
tered in December. Piney Point Village in the Houston 
metropolitan area was by far the highest with $8,680 per 
person. North Richland Hills in the Fort Worth metro- 
politan area was second with $1,285 per person. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Souree: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


Jan 1957 Jan 1957 








Jan Dec Jan from from 
Classification 1957* 1956* 1956 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Thousands of dollars 
ALL PERMITS ................ 96,364 55,807 87,361 + 73 + 10 
New construction 87,946 48,549 80,379 + 81 + § 
Residential (housekeeping) 45,207 22,770 39,907 + 99 + 13 
One-family dwellings ..... 43,765 21,920 388,679 +100 + 13 
Multiple-family dwellings 1,442 850 1,228 + 70 + 17 
Nonresidential buildings ..... 42,739 25,779 40,472 + 66 + 6 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 

(residential) —................ 159 1,211 318 — 87 — 50 
Amusement buildings ...... 256 268 142 — 4 + 80 
Churches ............................ 2,697 1,690 1,815 + 60 + 49 
Factories & workshops... 5,297 1,504 1,367 +252 +287 
Garages (commercial & 

SI ils csiteninceasgniion ; 546 180 285 +203 + 92 
Service stations ............. 1,104 681 1,234 + 62 — ill 
Institutional buildings ... 1,787 371 842 +382 +112 
Office-bank buildings ........ 3,768 1,355 17,017 +178 — 78 
Public buildings} —........... 5,205 175 62 +2874 +8295 
Works & utilities _.......... 1,716 3,402 388 — 50 +342 
Educational buildings ...... 14,565 8,893 9,014 + 64 + 62 
Stores & mercantile 

buildings ........................... 5,488 4,823 1,778 + 13 — 30 
Other buildings & 

structures ........... ace 201 1,226 210 — 84 — 4 

Additions, alterations, and 
ED, cictsssetantncticccssncccccnnss SEED 7,258 6,982 + 16 + 31 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN?t 
ALL PERMITS .............. 96,364 655,807 87,361 + 73 + 10 
Total metropolitan .................. 78,879 41,378 67,049 + $1 + 18 
Central cities _.................... . 73,099 37,869 56,891 + 96 + 28 
Outside central cities ...... 5,780 4,009 10,158 + 44 — 43 
Total nonmetropolitan —........ 17,485 14,429 20,312 + 21 — 
10,000 to 50,000 population. 13,917 8,505 14,227 + 64 — 2 
Less than 10,000 population 3,568 5,924 6,085 — 40 — 41 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 

{State and local government buildings. 
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NEW PUBLICATION: 
324 PERIODICALS LISTED 


By MERVYN W. WILLIAMSON 
Guest Contributor 


Company and Association Publications of Texas— 
1956, by DeWitt C. Reddick and J. Roy Moses. Business 
Guide No. 8, Bureau of Business Research, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1956. 41 pp., 50c. 

Company and Association Publications of Texas—1956 
serves a double function as a directory of publications 
and as a study of staff, cost, circulation, and content of 
these publications. The first is perhaps the more useful, 
since the directory may be presumed to be relatively com- 
plete. The second function is more limited because of the 
absence of complete reports. In the compilation of data, 
however, the specific number of companies and associa- 
tions which replied to each question is given so that, within 
the limits established by the percentage of returns, the 
statistics can be quite useful. 

A total of 324 internal and external public relations 
periodicals were published by business and industrial 
firms and by associations in Texas in 1956, according to 
this study by Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick and J. Roy Moses. Of 
this total, 204 were published by companies and 120 by 
associations. Excluded from the study were publications of 
church and fraternal organizations, independent business 
journals, farm periodicals, and general circulation mag- 
azines. 

Although some smaller publications may have escaped 
notice, the list appears comprehensive. Industrial editors’ 
association lists and periodical directories were used to 
obtain entries, and inquiries were made directly to busi- 
ness and industrial concerns, associations, and large print- 
ing concerns throughout the state to make the listing as 
complete as possible. 

To obtain information about circulation, staff personnel 
and their training, annual expenditures, and content of 
these publications, questionnaires were mailed to all the 
publications listed. Of the 324 publications, 146 replied 
to the questionnaire, a return of 45%. 

The study classifies company publications according to 
the size of the firms which publish them; the groups are: 
firms of fewer than 750 employees, 750 to 1,500 employees, 
and more than 1,500 employees. Data are given for publi- 
cations in each group and for association publications; 
tabulations of statistics are supplemented by explanations 
in the text. 

The circulation of company publications, judged on the 
basis of the questionnaire replies, is almost double the 
number of employees of the firms; the smaller firms show 
a proportionately larger number of nonemployee recipients 
of the publications. 

Average annual expenditure of company or association 
magazines is more than $10,000; of this amount, more 
than four-fifths is spent on printing. Smaller companies are 
more likely to draw upon present personnel for editors 
than are the larger companies, but in all categories about 
25% of the editors previously held another job in the same 
company or association. Journalism and advertising rank 
highest among educational backgrounds. In terms of con- 
tent, large-company periodicals sometimes prefer nontech- 
nical features to internal news; in all categories, however, 
these two items rank highest. 
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Percent change 
































Jan 1957 Jan 1957 Jan 1957 Jan 1957 
January from from January from from 
City and item 1987” Dec 1956 Jan 1956 City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000") BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) | 
SEAR Ee ee 40 + 10 Postal receipts ........................... 30,776 + 16 + 11 
Apparel stores Mi — §7 — § Building permits, less federal contracts : 379,200 + 23 + 33 
General merchandise stores . Saas = ie — 47 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) _........ $ 19,989 + 2 + 5 
Pentel aeetinte «se $ 94,738 — 18 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {.. $ 25,967 + 17 + 5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 887,290 + 88 — 51 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 — 7 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) —...................... $ 79,464 + 2 + 4 Employment (area) ......... 419,100 | a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 62,852 — 4 + 6 Manufacturing employment (area) 93,550 + 1 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 14.9 + 1 — 2 Percent unemployed (area) .... : 3.5 + 17 + 9 
IE AON ee 30,350 — 3 + 9 
Manufacturing employment . 3,520 — 1 + 6 BEAUMONT (pop. 104 416") 
Percent unemployed ............ pana 5.6 12 0 Retail sales _....... ae + 23 
Apparel stores ............. — 68 + 25 
ALPINE (pop. 5,261) Automotive stores + 6 + 34 
om ees 5,485 + 43 + 4 Eating and drinking places — 4 + 5 
maroc permits, less federal contracts $ 21,000 +950 Food stores ............... —< 32 + 19 
Bank debits (thousands) ................... $ 2,530 + 8 + 16 Furniture and household 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {...$ 4,252 oe + 8 appliance stores — 56 = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.2 + 6 + 11 General merchandise stores EG + 10 
Lumber, building material, 
AMARILLO (pop. 125. 049°) and hardware stores .......... : + 87 + 4 
ee cas — 25 — 1 Postal receipts ................. $ 125,195 + 14 + 8 
ad SA nee == 2 + 15 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,285,125 +168 + 48 
Automotive stores _...................... : — 12 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) ..... ey S68;970 + 12 + 8 
I —l1 + ll End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 111,385 — 7 — 1 
Eating and drinking places — 11 se Annual rate of deposit turnover... 16.0 + ll + 6 
Florists . — 55 + 2 Employment (area) . : 85,400 ee + 2 
Furaitere ‘and ‘household _ Manufacturing employment (erea) 29,380 ee + 9 
appliance stores ..................... <3 — 16 — 13 Percent unemployed (area) ............. 4.5 + 18 — 4 
Postal receipts ........................... as 222, 955 + 13 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,729,269 +44 +108 #BEEVILLE (pop. 10, or) 
Bank debits (thousands) _................ .$ 180,734 se + 12 Postal receipts ........ 11,920 + 24 28 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 106,849 — 5&5 — 2 Building permits, less federal contracts : 84,585 — 28 — 78 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 19.8 + 1 + 13 Bank debits (thousands) eRe $ 8,660 + 8 
Employment .......... : 47,600 — 1 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) } $ 12,786 ee 
Manufacturing aohamant - m 5,210 se + 1 
Percent unemployed . ant 6.1 + 18 0 BIG SPRING (pop. 24, 442° ) 
Retail sales ......... — 32 — 8 
ARLINGTON ens 27 550") Apparel stores ......... in a. 99 
ia carers 39,764 + 33 + 66 Automotive stores — 21 — ll 
Building emsniie, less dteeed contenets ; 284,717 — 51 — 74 Drug stores — 43 — 10 
Employment (area) .... 203,700 — 1 + 5 Lumber, building material, 
Manufacturing eneglagment Sane) 67,750 + 1 + 11 and hardware stores — 23 — 15 
Percent unemployed (area) ............... 5.0 + 11 + 16 Postal receipts By 24,894 — 9 — 3 
—_— Building permits, bask: iaeonl a contracts $ 123,975 — 28 — 83 
AUSTIN (pop. 168, 500° ) Bank debits (thousands ) $ 30,875 + ll + 8 
Retail sales _..... — 29 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {..$ 26,379 — 8 — 6§ 
Apparel stores — 50 ae: Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 + 15 + 6 
Automotive stores + 1 + 6 
= Sterol ae ‘x BORGER (pop. 18 9059) 
Furniture and household Automotive stcres ............. — 8 + 6 
appliance stores _. f nies) ie Postal receipts $ 20,653 + 6 + 21 
Gasoline and service stations a 2 1 Building permits, less Seterel contracts $ 17,950 — 62 — 76 
Lumber, building material, Bank debits (thousands) - : $ 17,142 — 1 + 13 
and hardware stores oe = End-of-month deposits (thousands) t z 17,188 + 6 
Postal receipts _...... $ 293,921 — 6 + 17 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,586,211 —78 +56 BRADY (pop. 5,944) 
Bank debits (thousands) ees ee + 18 + 15 Postal receipts ........ $ 5,983 + 41 + 42 
End-of-month deposits (thousands);..$ 111,664 — 8 — 3 Building permits, at fedenal contracts $ 1,400 — $1 — 30 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 + 17 + 16 Rank debits (thousands) x 3,831 _ 2 — 1 
Employment 69,900 os + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? ..$ 6,381 — 4 — 7 
Manufacturing atime . 5,170 — 1 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 0 + 3 
Percent unemployed .......... : oa 4.3 + 8 + 13 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 
BAY CITY (pop. 14,042") Postal receipts .. $ 89939 +35 + 2 
Postal receipts _...... $ 11,287 — 8 — 6 Building permits, hens federal contracts $ 46,245 — 2 - 9 
Bank debits (thousands) sdeeiesssieieasinns ae 11,806 + 13 Bank debits (thousands) t 6,948 + 3 
End-of-month deposits (chemin) ¢ $ 19,598 — 1 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) !...$ 12,915 - 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.2 — 23 + 9 — 
2 Fcr explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Jan 1957 Jan 1957 Jan 1957 Jan 1957 
January from from January from from 
City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 

BN Fe ecrterrcmtanie: xe — 27 + 12 Retail sales ........... — 27 + 3 
Automotive sures Fegeccacely Se — 15 + 21 Apparel stores — 51 + 2 

Building permits, less federal ‘contracts ’ 129,349 — 85 — 62 TI I assesses asst — 12 ee 

Drug stores _................ — 20 + 7 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) Eating and drinking places. — 6 — 6 

TR GING sass snc nc ssesin es — 47 + 8 To rvclaiseitosy canis acecioes — 84 — 25 
Automotive stores _.............. — 27 + 18 Food stores ............. — 17 — 2 
Furniture and household Furniture and hewscheld 

appliance stores seca — 37 — 21 appliance stores ........... : — 25 —114 

Postal receipts . ? $ 21,083 es vee Gasoline and service stations Bats — 6 — 2 

Building poraita, om deheuel contracts $ 3,000 — 76 — 90 General merchandise stores — 48 + 13 

Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 11,171 + 6 + 2 Jewelry stores - — 78 + $ 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf... $ 12,039 — 3 — 9 Liquor stores . Grae — 58 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 6 + 9 Lumber, building ‘weatesiah, 

and hardware stores ........ + 10 — 13 

BRYAN (pop. pA? 1883") Office, store, and school wapely dealers : + 1 + 9 

Retail sales ... — 17 + 13 Postal receipts ........ $ 1,780, 455 — 5 + 12 
Apparel stininn — 48 + 6 Building permits, tenn federal contracts $ 8,804,881 + 17 — 63 
Automotive stores + 2 ** Pank debits (thousands) $ 2,585,576 + 5& + ll 

Postal receipts $ 28,885 + 21 + 13 End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 979,604 — 13 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 706,850 +243 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 29.5 5 dak *:§ 

— — Employment (area) . 336,000 — 1 + 4 

CISCO (pop. 5 5230) Manufacturing employment tauen? 87,050 + 1 + 9 

Postal receipts .......... ‘ $ 5,774 + 27 — 3 Percent unemployed (area) : 2.8 + 22 + 12 

Ban i 75 q 

a OARS frenats) ; aa bs 8 DENTON (pop. 2i 372) 

. Drug stores ........ asec — 40 + 17 
Postal receipts _.............. ‘ $ 26,813 — 12 ' 

CLEBURNE (pop. 12 1905) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 263,600 +200 + 62 

Apparel stores ...... — a + 15 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 18,803 + 4 + 6 

Postal receipts - $ 14,487 + 15 + 20 End-of-month deposits (thousands):.$ 16,28 — 5 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 59,560 +122 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 9.9 a — 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,458") EDINBURG (pop. 15,993") 

Retail sales... 25 gs Ce WN on sponse 12,124 + 26 a 
Apparel stores oaks - 1s Building permits, less federal contracts ; 57,583 + 12 + 21 
Automotive stores | ~ g + 21 Bank debits (thousands) . .$ 8,982 + 2 
Lumber, building centestied, End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.. $ 8,493 +—- 1 

and hardware stores + 3 + 21 

Postal receipts ...... $ 186162 +27 +13 EL PASO (pop. 244 400°) 

Building permits, tens federal contracts $ 1,730,459 + 96 — 6 Retail sales ae + 3 

Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 200,061 + 11 + 13 Apparel stores — 50 7 a6 

End-cf-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 112,526 — 8 + 4 Drug stores .............. — 33 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.0 + 12 + 6 pe merchandite stores — 55 5 aa 

Employment .... 64,500 oe + 1 umber, building material, 

Manufacturing employment 8,280 es + 2 and hardware stores .......0...---cc.  seeeeeeeee + 31 08 

Percent unemployed 6.0 + 18 <i Piano and musical instrument shoves . : — 54 + 29 

LOD at SII EET $ 269,182 + 3 + 13 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,688,256 — 7 — 39 

CORSECANA (pop. I 19,211) 56 gs Bank debits (thousands) ........... a $ 277,589 —7 +18 

P ‘a End-of-month deposits (thousands){t..$ 141,000 — 4 + 7 
ostal receipts $ 29,549 — 61 + 9 . 

Buildin winite leu tea oy nivante. 2 81.200 _ 37 +202 Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.2 — 6 + 6 

ees wae SASnees montane : Employment .... & 79,300 — 2 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) _........ $ 17,089 + tt + 2 Menufestering enebeieent . 12.850 = +7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! .$ 23,193 + 4 + 65 Fercent enampleved “ 6 Pi ne 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 — 1 — 1 epee j 

ih GALVESTON (pop. 71,527" 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) Retail sales (pop : ) — 84 | 

Postal receipts .... 15,051 + 25 + 22 Apparel stores en a | 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 65,435 + 77 — 2 Furniture and household 

Bank debits (thousands) __ $ 9,158 — 7 + 16 appliance stores cay ag 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t{... $ 11,075 - 7 + $ Postal receipts $ 88,637 oe + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 ai a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 99,969 - 19 — 72 

ee Pank debits (thousands) 3 97,631 — 3 + 17 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) End-of-month deposits (thousands);..$ 73,090 5 + 8 

Postal receipts ....... 20,447 + 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 — 4 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 50,133 — 32 — 12 Employment (area) 48,200 — 1 + 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,294 — 38 + 4 Manufacturing enndeemant (area) 11,530 — 1 — 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)tf . $ 16,711 + 5 — 7 Percent unemployed (area) 5.4 + 10 — 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 — 3 3 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
























































Percent change Percent change 
P or ~ 1957 Jan 1957 3 Jan 1957 Jan 1957 
anuary rom from anuary from from 
City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 
- Retail sales . : — 26 + 21 
Retail sales — 21 + 8 A ite a =e ” 
Apparel stores — 33 + 8 sa nn ; ae — 7: . 
emer ames ss 7 a8 - Lumber, building snaterial, 

e ae and hardware stcres ......... ; — 26 + 1 
Eating and drinking places — il + 9 Postel wentints $ 21.979 12 as 
eee = co aeaas are es Building permits, less Sebuned contracts $ 134,634 + 69 +252 

le _ 297 = Bank debits (thousands) .......... eae 14,614 + 15 + 23 
Pina a AE Te . i = End-of-month deposits (thousands) 7... $ 14,894 — 6 — 2 
. . Annual rate of deposit turnover... 11.4 + 16 + 21 
General merchandise stores — 59 + 6 
Hay, grain, and feed stores — 8 + 27 r 
Lumber, building material, HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038 ) ti — 5 
or aatea $ 848,912 — x ; ae ee — >. om ~— +” 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,783,194 + 55 +189 Building permits es federal sce ° te § poo : pS <a : 
Bank debits (thousands) ........... $ 778,359 + 38 + 10 - aca meant anes anes San le ie 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? ..$ 369,766 a ® + 1 pect sea arent ; ad re re 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 25.0 + 7 + 7 Pe er corer : 
Employment (area) . a ; 203,700 — 1 + 5 606" 
Manufacturing cnghemend mind : 67,750 + 1 + 11 Ht ENDERSON (pop. Il, a 36 + 16 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + ll + 16 piace ees yr tae tn ay ia 96 
Drug stores ........................ Picplancentad Si tiveans — 18 + 9 
GARLAND (pop. 10,571) General merchandise stores Ne AEN Reais — 62 oe 
Postal receipts $ 19,002 ae rs | Postal receipts —..................... $ 11,856 + 20 + 15 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 246,199 — 5 — 47 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 38,850 ae — 40 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,293 — 4 + 15 Bank debits (thousands) . some $7,276 OW 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ? $ 12,793 — 8 + 41 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ = 14,513 5 die 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.7 — 2 -e 
Employment (area) a 336,000 — 1 + 4 HEREFORD (pop. 8,500") 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,050 1 + 9 ee eee lg contracts ; st : x se 
Percent unemployed (area) a 2.8 + 22 + 12 an its usANds) .......................- ’ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) :...$ 11,696 — 3 + 17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .............. 11.6 + 13 + 6 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) 
Postal receipts ........ $ 3322 +25  #+12 HOUSTON (pop. 700 508") 
Bank debits Sheed $ 1,888 + 2 — 4 Retail sales§ —...................... pees — 22 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (Guvennndie) ¢ 3 3,439 — 4 — 8 Apparel storest Ties ee ee Sone eee pore — 38 + 5& 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 6.5 + 5 — 14 Automotive storesf —...................-.......-. dieseetinee — 18 + 9 
Drug stores{ ...... esiat ; — 15 + 56 
Eating and drinking ghee ; —14 + 6 
GILMER (pop. noid Food stores . —-— is +e 
General merchandise stores — : — 67 — 4 Veraitere aed SEE 
Lumber, building material, appliance stores! . i e i , — + 3 
and hardware stores ....................... —— — = — a Gasoline and service stations{ he — 7 + 5 
Postal receipts $ 5,485 + 1 = General merchandise stores] _... . : — 54 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 21,500 — 7 — 88 Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores{ ...... Seceeasce + 28 + 15 
GLADEWATER (Pop. 5 ed Other retail stores] _......... REL — 38 + 4 
Postal lets = 6.895 + 15 ae Postal receipts - | 1,721 952 + 45 oe 
Bank debits Sticemaidied $ 3.968 oat + 7 Building pemuiie, m Seterell: contracts $28,325,731 +233 +179 
Sabcdannth Quite + ———— : 4.323 i se Bank debits (thousands) - .. $ 2,540,573 + 4 + 15 
= a End-of-month deposits Chemenied $ 1,239,705 — 5 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover iia 10.6 + 1 + §& emia anberabidiaenttly Maeeaiea 23.9 0 ae 
Employment (area) ........ : : 25,400 — 1 + 4 Scie wl eng i ates 4s 100 ao Saal +7 
Manufacturing employment (area) .... 4,780 ee + 18 canine cin iahiniaetiin aeeens aie rae a 
Percent unemployed (area) .............. 4.2 + 20 — 2 acter ein sete paso oa "35 4117 ss 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1 reed JASPER (pop. 4,403) — 
Postal receipts ....... = $ 4,328 +172 + 32 Automotive stores ..................... caiiake Sieslotars — 12 + 11 
Bank debits @themsends) Cente | 3,066 + 4 + 37 General merchandise stores ............ pase ee — 55 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! . $ 2,943 —il + 1 Postal receipts - Sekai 6,798 = ers 
Annuai rate of deposit turnover... 11.9 + 9 + 31 Bank debits (thousands) wsccsnseseees 8 6,650 + 2 + & 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,029 — 6 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 11.0 ate — il 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 
Pe SUE $ 28,198 + 4 + 9 KERMIT (pop. 6,912) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 511,165 + 47 — 26 Automotive stores .......... ete ptiond, — 19 — 5 
Employment (area) _....... ante 336,000 — 1 + 4 Postal receipts _....... ee 7,806 + 14 — 65 
Manufacturing employment (area). 87,050 = 2 + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 44,650 — 38 + 2 
Percent unemployed (area) ....... 2.8 + 22 + 12 





Fer explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Jan1957 Jan 1957 Jan 1957 Jan 1957 
January from from January from from 
City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) LUFKIN (pop. 18,600") 
Postal NE aia heteicaeaciahcaloeineharcnnsieiiciss ices of 16,911 + 13 Speiees UN ID ones c ences : as — 10 + & 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 134,797 +216 +148 Postal receipts ten aig ‘ $ 19,344 — 5 
Employment (area) ........................... oes 25,400 — 1 + 4 Building permits, len feral contracts $ 157,687 — 6560 — 61 
Manufacturing employment (area) ... 4,780 se + 13 Bank debits (thousa: en $ 22,615 oe 
Percent unemployed (area) . : 4.2 + 20 — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 22,551 — 3 
KILLEEN (pop. 21 0767) McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 
seveessnenes 4,222 eae =e GMM WAI ooo — 34 a 
cng debits “(thousands) - $ 6,425 ~~ IS Automotive stores _......... ? — 16 — 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 7,434 + 19 Postal receipts - . $ 27,001 4 i 8 
I n M Building yereaite, less federal eontracts $ 464,325 +2284 +157 
LAMESA (po p. 10,704) oa “* Bank debits (thousands) |... $ 22,880 + 15 + 8 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (deesende) = 17,723 — 13 — 8 
and hardware stores __.. a 9 _— 33 Annual rate of deposit turnover.............. 14.1 + 25 
Postal receipts . $ 9,550 — 12 — 5 
Building oummaite, pane federal eoutracte $ 88,800 — 52 + 30 MARSHALL (pop. 25 475) : 
Bank debits (thousands ) $ 14206 + 2 +15 Deny aew + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands); $ 15162 — 5 + 5 General merchandise stores .. Se ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover a +3 +? =o | es 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 83,135 + & — 46 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) Bank debits (thousands)... $ 18,379 +17 + 5 
Postal receipts _..... & 5,915 + 19 — 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands){t.$ 20,210 — 4 - 6 
Building permits, hae Sederal qualzeste $ 1,250 — 9 — 99 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + 19 9 
Bank debits (thousands) . sa $ 4,859 * 4 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 6,068 — 6 — 6 MERCEDES (pop. 10 1081) | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.3 ++ F + 11 Postal receipts —............. 5,819 + 4 — 4 
Building permits, less detenal contracts : 3,980 — 64 — 85 
LAREDO ) (pop. 59 390") Bank debits (thousands) __.... .$ 6,745 + 21 + 6 
Pr a ~$ 35,318 —- 31 + 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 6,350 +28 + 4 
Building wea tom fatevel eusneste $ 93,990 + 61 — 33 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 + 5 ~ ¢ 
Bank debits (thousands) _...... $ 24,746 ; 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢... é 19,608 — 1 + MIDLAND 600" 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 — 1 + ll Postal receipts (pop. 42, cies ) 92,364 ; Oe 
Building permits, nae federal contracts ; 1,814,000 + 38 — 28 
pwnd petdanasinted eset cr: $ 2,678 + 35 Ee Bank debits (thousands) |........... wwe $ =“ 87,9381 + 18 + 31 
Bank debits (thousands) __........ $ 2,205 oy End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 76,831 — 12 se 
End-of-month deposits dtheesended? $ 3,477 + 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover __... 12.8 + 23 + 19 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) | 
cc es $ 4,764 + 26 + 17 po Saar 8,936 + 21 + 13 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,700 — 88 — 69 Building permits, less federal stan. . 89,142 — 65 +234 
Bank debits (thousands) .................. $ 3,397 — 1 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) —.............. ..$ 9,661 + 21 + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.. $ 4,902 se — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) }....$ 8,830 + 4 + 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............. 8.3 — 1 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 13.4 + 23 + 6& 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328") NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,327) 
Postal receipts - .$ 39,221 + 7 ss Postal receipts _....... 51 + 2 — 2 
Building oovmite, ry federal. eontracte $ 227,700 + 1 — 27 Building pavealie, ‘ta federal: contents ; “cam +408 +365 
Bank debits (thousands) __..... ‘ $ 41,658 + 8 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) ................ .$ 13,268 + 8 + 20 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 37,368 — 8 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {. $ 14,808 — 8 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ___. 12.9 + ll + 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.3 + 14 + 16 
Employment (area) _................... 25,400 — 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,780 se + 13 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 13 +210) 
Percent unemployed (area) .... 4.2 + 20 — 2 Postal receipts ...... 20,454 — 12 + ll 
Building permits, less ‘Seder contracts ; 117,275 +236 — 31 
LUBBOCK (pop. 134 156") Bank debits (thousands) ........ : wa -m + 4 
Retail sales _... — 28 + 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {..$ 8,870 — 4 — 13 
Apparel gtenes lia siiteines — 42 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover....... 12.4 — 8 + 20 
Automotive stores _.... — 9 + £ 
Furniture and household ODESSA (pop. 50,807') 
appliance stores _... : — 32 — 10 Furniture and household 
General merchandise stores — 44 + 17 appliance stores ..... — 19 — 4 
Lumber, building material, Pestal receipts _.. $ 64, 646 + 1 + 8 
and hardware stores _....... is + 31 + 20 Building permits, sons: federal contracts $ 1,334,053 + 27 — 7 
Postal receipts ............. $ 141, 584 + 10 + 25 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,750,260 +143 +196 ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
Bank debits (thousands) ....... . $ 185,023 ++ 28 + 16 Automotive stores _.... — + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 111,300 — 9 + 9 Building permits, less federal contenate $ 316,286 +258 + 62 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 19.0 + © + 2 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 22,476 ee + 9 
Employment ........................... 43,800 ee + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf... $ 23,225 — ll — 6 
Manufacturing euslaanh 4,330 — 5 — 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 4 + 10 
Percent unemployed _.............. ; 5.1 + 6 — 2 
Fer explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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CONDITIONS 





Jan 1957 














Percent change 














Percent change 









































Jan 1957 Jan 1957 Jan 1957 
i : January from from January from from 
City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
“~~ - r 
PALESTINE (pop. 15,063") SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 
" ce Retail sales 40 + 14 
Postal receipts 16,907 ates Furniture and household 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 78,576 + 26 — 15 : a , 
4 _ appliance stores 37 + 30 
Pank debits (thousands) $ 8,705 + 27 . ; . ‘ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands): .$ 13,264 > 2 ee See : poate ple 2 
‘ Bi Bank debits (thousands) $ 47,186 + 3 + 5 
ee ee . ae End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 45,903 — |! — 2 
PAMPA (pop. 20 448°) Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 3 + 5 
: ’ Employment 22,750 — 1 0 
Postal receipts $ 25,263 + 16 + 22 . ‘ 
ie Manufacturing employment 2,770 + 3 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 238,500 + 13 — 56 Digindiik eens 5.3 + 20 ie 
Bank debits (thousands) $19,439 * + 15 — ee ’ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 23,657 4 + 8 AN ANT 44 u 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 0 + 3 S : ONIO (pop. 9,921 ) 
Retail sales 21 — 1 
“ a eS Apparel stores — 88 = 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) meshes stores —_ = : . 
A we ae ~ rug stores —_ 

Sbiaiita 2 pices ved : Eating and drinking places — 6 — 6 
Automotive stores — 25 — 29 Food st 6 1 
Lumber, building material, i pe se 

and hardware stores + 10 32 —— ns ~egmenan _— 32 a * 
Postal receipts $ 18,705 : = wicca staiiceedic uae ae 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 52,855 58 — 39 augers er eae 
Rank debits Athoussnds) $ 14.681 roe Fh General merchandise stores 49 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 16,278 + 4 + 4 Lumber, building material, 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 0 + 4 oe Seay Sees = 3 =a 
. Postal receipts $ 642,521 — 8 + 17 
aha i Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,785,248 + 2 — 21 
PASADENA (pop. 22,483) Bank debits (thousands) $ 536,236 + 4 + 8 
. ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 339,480 — 5 — 2 

Postal receipts $ 41,132 + 22 + 40 ‘ 

. = Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.5 + 7 + 8 
Employment (area) 419,100 ~ 1 + 7 

“ Employment 187,100 - 2 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,550 + 1 + 8 . 
Pectont cusiueiaved Karen) 35 +17 ‘— Manufacturing employment 23,400 — 1 + 3 
: Percent unemployed 6.1 + 65 — 2 
PHARR (pop. 8,690) SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 
: = Postal receipts $ 11,300 + §& — 19 
an nee a i i Duildi its, less federal contracts $ 18,080 + 16 81 
Bank debits (thousands) i ae +u 66] 6s se “ig eepgset > eal — reg i: » ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 3,953 + 9 — 12 ank debits (¢ ee ae $ i 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 a) tg 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 7,671 — 3 — 18 
Annual! rate of deposit turnover 9.9 0 + 24 
PLAINVIEW (pop. 14,044) SEGUIN (pop. 14,000") 
Retail sales is OF + 17 Postal receipts $ 11,315 + 3 + 8 
Postal receipts $ 20,012 6 2 Building permits, less federal ccntracts $ 34,690 — 5 - 58 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 66,000 — 6 — 70 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,214 +3 + 2 
pe os ss End-of-month deposits (thousands){t...$ 15,052 — 8 - 5 
Annual rate cf deposit turnover 6.3 | ee 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 
edie... _17 + 3 SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 

Apparel stores = | + 2 Apparel stores — 69 o¢ 

Automotive stores + 16 + 8g Lumber, building material, 

Food stores . ras i. 9 and hardware stores — 21 + 

General merchandise stores ee + 5§ Postal receipts . $ 35,083 + 10 + 3h 

Lumber, building material, Building permits, less federal contracts $ 945,684 + 88 — 8 

niall Aeedeeis dieeen + 20 rer Bank debits (thousands) : $ 26,272 + 9 — se 
Postal receipts ... $ 61,620 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .. $ 17,906 — 3 - 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 391,431 + 58 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.3 + » = 
Bank debits (thousands) : g 62,703 ee + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands);.$ 44,952 + 2 — 2 SLATON (pop. 5,036) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.9 + 1 ey Postal receipts $ 4,644 + 3 
Employment (area) 85,400 ee at Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,100 62 — 92 

Manufacturing employment (area) 29,330 oe + 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,356 + 7 + «€ 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 + 18 — 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands); .$ 4,687 — 4 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 - — 1 

, 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") SNYDER (pop. 14,111°') 

Postal inant $ 5,201 + si 7 * Postal receipts $ 13,721 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,800 +a — 63 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 330,658 —219 + 46 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,924 sae. ea = Bank debits (thousands) sy 14,308 + 3 

e * 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)?..$ 5,455 > 3s End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 18,463 + 21 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 6 — 14 = 








Fcr explanation of symbcls, see page 22. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 


Jan 1957 
































— 1987 
January from 
City and item 1957 Dec 1956 a 1956 

SULPHUR SPRINGS peenny 9,890') 

Automotive stores — 22 — 11 

Postal receipts $ 8,221 + 8 — 4 

Bank debits (thousands) ES 9,066 — 1 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 10,896 ee — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 0 + 16 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 

Automotive stores + 10 — 13 

Postal receipts $ 22,389 + 63 ee 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 83,975 + 28 — 28 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,081 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 12,216 + 6 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 

Postal receipts $ 10,089 ee +. 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 45,325 +> TF + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,620 + 13 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 10,582 — 12 — 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 + 16 4 

TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") 

Retail sales — 37 - 13 
Apparel stores — 58 + 16 
Drug stores — 26 — 3 
Food stores — 15 + 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 46 — 13 

Postal receipts $ 32,514 oe — 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 131,500 aa: | - 30 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,196 + § —114 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)j . $ 25,492 — 9 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 4 9 

TEXARKANA (pop. 24,753) 

Postal receipts§ $ 62,237 + 25 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 164,390 +506 30 

Bank debits (thousands) § $ 42,414 + + § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)i.. $ 16,273 — 5 — 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 ae + 22 

Employment$ 33,850 — 2 - 2 
Manufacturing employment$ 5,050 — 3 — 10 

Percert unemployed§ 9.5 +19 + 10 

TYLER (pop. 49 443") 

Automotive stores — 14 + 16 

Postal receipts $ 73,723 — 10 — 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,969,431 +615 +170 

Bank debits (thousands) zg 86,941 + 4 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)}.. $ 60,144 — 8 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 ee. + 4 


Percent change 























Jan 1957 Jan 1967 
January from from 
City and item 1957 Dec 1956 Jan 1956 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores ~ 3 — 15 

Pcstal receipts $ 21,270 + 1 + .4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 418,950 + 52 — 55 

Bank debits (thousands) .. $ 32,140 + 4 + 19 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {...$ 31,869 + 12 + 31 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 — 1 — 16 

Employment (area) .... 48,200 — 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,530 1 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.4 + 10 — 14 

VERNON (pop. 12,651) 

Postal receipts $ 14,213 ee + 1 

Building permits, lens Sotecal cuneate $ 39,550 + 7 — 69 

Bank debits (thousands) ox 3 11,305 — 9 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 19,274 — 2 

VICTORIA (pop. 49,164") 

Retail sales — 19 + 6 
Automotive stores — 9 + 12 
Eating and drinking places — 6 + 36 
Food stores — 13 — 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores + & ~ 3 

Postal receipts $ 34,497 — — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 403,323 — 33 — 58 

WACO (pop. 101,824") 

Retail sales — 44 — 6 
Apparel stores — 46 — 1 
Automotive stores — 11 — 9 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 41 — 16 
General merchandise stores — 61 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 662,623 — 18 — 36 

P.ank debits (thousands) $ 100,781 + hi + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 67,218 — 6 — 3 

Annual rate cf deposit turnover 17.5 + i} + 

Employment 47,050 — 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment 9,170 + $3 + 10 

Percent unemployed 5.0 + 4 — 12 

WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152") 

Retail sales . — 10 + $8 
Automotive meres + 3 + {i 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,049,940 +136 + 66 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 106,201 ++ §% + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 102,065 — 7 — 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 2 + il 

Employment 38,000 — 3 + 3 
Manufacturing employment 3,600 + 1 + ©€ 

Percent unemployed 4.0 + 18 — ll 





Reported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 


{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Eccnomic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 


§$Figures include Texarkanas, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 


'Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 
"1950 Urbanized Census. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 



























Jan Nov Oct Jan 
1957 ieee 1956 1956 1956 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tTexas business activity, index (100.0) _.........--.-.----------------2------0-0--0--e 178 170 176 175 177 
tMiscellaneous freight carloadings in SW Dist., index (10.0) .......... 93 86 87 96 95 
tOrdinary life insurance sales, index adjusted for price 
changes (4.2 ) 314 286 280 279 234 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index.................-.--------------+-s0--seeseeeeeneeneseesnennnenenees 371 338 330 328 268 
Bank debits, index... 6 er nene 237 211 293 225 212 
Bank debits in U. S., castes 201 179 195 194 185 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index......... SLRS tere aoe 116.9 116.2 115.9 115.6 111.9 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index.. 119.7 x 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index... 118.2 118.0 117.8 117.7 114.6 
Income payments to individuals in U. S. (billions, at “seasonally ‘adjusted 
SS Nee ANSI te Ro Shs Se eee eee $ 333.5° $ 3335 §$ 3325 §$ 316.7 
Corporation charters issued (number).................-.-..- ce See ee ee 479 457 414 500 560 
EI ee ae ace RN tone ete nee 34 20 26 41 29 
TRADE 
tTotal retail sales, index adjusted for price changes vanes cael 143* 143° 144 139 154 
ES Sees Babee 164* 164 164 159 171 
NE SS eet ene ee 155* 159 155 144 156 
Nondurable-goods stores................. ne 169* 167 169 167 178 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores. 66.5 64.3 64.5 66.1 66.9 
Ratio of collections to oustandings in department and apparel stores 43.3 35.7 35.9 36.8 43.1 
PRODUCTION 
tindustrial electric power consumption, index (14. | ae 326° 328° 354r 345r 319 
tConstruction authorized, index adjusted sit price changes a 4) 157* 101* 116* 132 147 
+Crude oil production, index (| | ph eee : 137° 134° 128° 125 135 
tCrude oil runs to stills, index (3. _ /pitteta 6 eee plot nnn a 154 142 150 137 145 
tTotal electric power consumption, index ¢ 3. 0). at ae ee eres 300* 296° 321r 335r 289 
Gasoline consumption, index......... ER EAL TRON acer Seen : 179 168 177 170 
Industrial production i in U. S., index... Bae ie et Serr ea oo 146* 147 146r 146 143 
Southern pine production, index... SER eee 103 116 125 123 
Cottonseed crushed, index 120 114 138 
Construction authorized. index............................. nee 227* 147° 168* 192 206 
I 196* 124° 141* 180 173 
Nonresidential building —...................... CS eae aE Se 197° 147° 200* 188 187 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) 101,980 98,917 92,539 130,485 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index : 81* 97° 130* 149* 106 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, '1909-14=100............... 259 253 251 246 246 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14100 292 290r 289 287 281 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers 89 88 87 86 88 
FINANCE 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
§Leans (millions) .. Nay $ 2,404 $ 2,464 2,471 2,462 $ 2,431 
$Loans and investments (millions). $ 3.795 $§ 3272 3,931 3,866 $ 3,816 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) . ; ae $ 2,689 $ 2,596 2,678 ; 2,640 $ 2,701 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) . $71173 «=§=6 S$: 67975 73,292 $72,810 $ 70,069 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) .. $236,845 $116,773 187,102 $151,139 $211,689 
LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 2,431.3" 2.497.4r ? 458.7 2,450.3 2,341.1 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 480.1* 479.3r 479.8 478.5 461.7 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 236.9* 235.8r 235.1 233.9 200.0 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 243.2°* 243.5r 244.7 244.6 241.7 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,862.3 1,871.8 1,854.7 1,843.2 1,785.5 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,782.0 1,803.9 1,787.0 1,779.3 :709.6 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 377.3 375.7 375.9 373.5 351.0 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 86.0 67.8 67.4 63.5 75.0 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas $3 3.6 36 3.4 42 
All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated : all adjusted 


for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have L2en adjusted to first quarter 1956 benchmarks. 


* Preliminary. 


1 The index of business activity is the weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the com- 


posite is given in parentheses. 
+ Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
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